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CHAPTER I. 

Introductory— A Dissertation upon Matrimonial 
Kelations in General. 

HE fashion is, as the fashion has been, from 
what remote date it is hard to say, for 
people, shortly after the termination of the 
most solemn ceremony they can participate in 
during their lives, viz., their own marriage ser- 
vice, to take a tour — a wedding tour. 

This custom is more essentially the fashion in 
England, perhaps, than in any other country, as 
in the United States, for instance, it is not by 
any means considered an indispensable part of 
the nuptial programme. To the best of my 
belief, such aj^ excursion is very rarely, if ever, 
omitted when the means of the bride or bride- 
groom admit of its being carried out. " The 
treacle month," as Byron called it, may endure 
for a few days only, but it also may be spun out, 
some say, to any length of time ; probably, how- 
ever, a year is rarely exceeded. In the tour 
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about to be described, it did extend almost to 
twelve months. 

By the laws of nature it was, no doubt, in- 
tended that all animals, human or otherwise, 
should mate some time in the course of their 
existence. We know but too well that this law 
is very far from being carried out ; but that, of 
course, is not nature's fault. The fair sex — sta- 
tistics inform us — are in a considerable majority 
in Great Britain, but males preponderate in the 
United States, Australia, &c., so that it is quite 
possible for nearly all to get mated if they se- 
riously and earnestly desire to do so, — but they 
don't ! 

Partridges appear to understand these arrange- 
ments far better than we do, for, with very rare 
exceptions, they all pair off about the 14th of 
February — Valentine's day. 

I have often wondered what becomes of the 
odd male or female birds. My old keeper says, 
when a covey is likely to rise — " Please to kill 
the old cock bird. Sir, if you can," — as he thinks, 
as all his tribe do, — that the young ones will lie 
better without their ever watchful father. Well, 
then, what becomes next breeding season of the 
old widows whose husbands have been shot } 
Can they be so fortunate as always to find, each 
and all of them, a young cock magnanimous 
enough to overlook their advancing years and 
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take them to wife ? If such is the case, what 
an example to our young men ! 

I have never been able to learn how partridges 
do manage their domestic matters, but it is cer- 
tainly a fact that one never sees a " single bird '* 
after the 14th of February. Sometimes, although 
rarely, we may see a leash together, — a husband 
with two wives, or a wife with a couple of 
husbands ; but they never seem quite at home 
with each other, and when they rise I have 
noticed the pair get up simultaneously, and the 
third bird always a little later, as if he, or she, 
were ashamed of themselves. 

Talking seriously one day about the pleasures 
of matrimony to a determined old bachelor friend 
of mine, he said : " You remind me of the fox in 
the fable who lost his brush. Now you have 
lost your liberty you try to persuade your friends 
to do the same, but you won't persuade me. I 
consider matrimony quite as much a lottery as 
the Frankfort or Vienna lotteries." But the 
gentler sex must make allowances for him ; per- 
haps he had got some" unrequited image" in his 
heart. There is little or nothing to be done with 
that sort of bachelor — he is generally incurable. 

A rather pretty cousin of mine, who is some- 
what inclined to set herself up as a " bos bleu " 
has just peeped in, looked over my shoulder, and 

exclaimed: "What in the world has all that 
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stuff about partridges and things got to do with 
a continental tour ?" When attacked in this 
way, although not ambitious, I could not help 
wishing I w^re some great dignitary of the 
Church, or an M.P. of note, then one might have 
been able to say with dignity — " I must request 
you will not interrupt me while engaged on the 
important business now in hand," or something 
to that effect, and then she would naturally have 
retired quite abashed. But not being a repre- 
sentative of the people, or anybody in particular, 
had I made such a remark she would most pro- 
bably have laughed heartily. 

However, under the circumstances, having no 
answer ready, I coughed — in imitation of a great 
man once in " the line," but now long gathered 
to his fathers, whom I will mention — and pre- 
tended not to have caught her remark, and 
making the revolving chair of my sanctum de- 
scribe half a circle on its axis, said — " Eh ! what 
did you say T 

The great man alluded to was a diplomatist I 
once had the honour of serving under, who used 
to keep a kind of chronic cough at his disposal, 
which he always made use of when asked an im- 
portant question. 

The day after a grand soiree at Madame la 

Comtesse de 's, one of the French secretaries 

asked another colleague what reply the British 
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Minister had made to the question put to him 
by the French Envoy at the soiree. The other 
secretary said — " Je crois qtie le Ministre d* Angle- 
terre tia rien dit, mais il a touss^ beaucoupr 
*^Ak, cette sacred totix r said the Frenchman. 

This same diplomatist, when he condescended 
to shake hands, regulated the number of fingers 
he vouchsafed according to the rank of the person 
whose hand he shook. To an ambassador, or an 
envoy-extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary, he accorded his whole hand — four fingers 
and thumb complete, — a secretary received three 
fingers, an attach^ two, and ordinary beings not 
in " the line " only one. On several occasions I 
was almost alarmed at finding myself in posses- 
sion of three fingers, and thought he must have 
made a mistake, — as if such a great man could 
possibly err ! No, there was no mistake, but the 
overwhelming distinction was always followed by 
a request not to be out of the way, as there 
would be a " heavy messenger " to despatch on 
the morrow, and my services would be in requisi- 
tion most of the night ; and thus, or in some 
similar way, I had to work oflf the extra honour 
that had been accorded to me. Nature had be- 
stowed on this gifted man " les jambes commes 
des allumettesr " What would I not give," said 
the Belgian secretary to me, " de posseder des 
jambes commes celles de voire chef — elles sont si 
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aristocratiques. Je sends nommi Ministre de- 
main pour surer 

I have wandered sadly away from the " stuff" 
I was writing, as my cousin — not politely, al- 
though perhaps too truly — called it, but will now 
continue the little story of our tour and how it 
came to pass. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A Mabbiagb akd how it camb about— The "Chops" opthk 
Channel— Pabis and the Chipponnibrs— The Waters at 
St. Cloud— a Catasteophe, &c., &c. 

NE hot summer's eve, when all good May 
Flies were in bed, — some dreaming of their 
happy dances up arid down in the balmy air of 
a sweet English June ; others, perhaps, starting 
fitfully as they dreamt of the hairbreadth escapes 
they had had during the day, when their short 
but happy lives were so nearly terminated by 
a swoop of the keen-eyed, swift-winged swallow, 
or by the sudden rise of a " lusty trout," who 

" Hushed in grim repose, 
Awaits his morning prey " 

— this May Fly had not retired, and I much fear 
he is neither worthy of his order, " Neuroptera," 
nor of his family, "Ephemera;" for instead of 
dancing up and down in the noonday sun as he 
ought to have done, he was seen dancing round 
and round "in the giddy maze of the waltz," 
"when night had covered the earth with her 
shadow," which no "Ephemera" was ever known 
to do before or since. 

The immediate result of the Ephemera's trans- 
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gression was an engagement ; the ultimate result, 
marriage and this wedding tour. " I left my 
country several times for my country's good," as 
a convict said, between the first result and the 
second ; but the happiest day of my life, as con- 
ventional bridegrooms have it, came at last. 

From town we journeyed direct to Folkestone. 
I am a pretty good sailor, but ladies generally 
find the sea "very trying ;" so when we saw the 
" white horses " chasing each other in rapid suc- 
cession, until they dashed up angrily against the 
pier, we suddenly took a fancy to explore the 
beauties of Folkestone and its neighbourhood. 

There we stayed for three days, and kept our 
" weather eyes " open, so as to avail ourselves of 
the first fair chance of crossing. 

On the third morning, having " done " Folkes- 
tone, we decided to risk it and shipped ourselves. 
The quick succession of ups and downs, as the 
unpalatable " chops " of the channel were served 
up to us with plenty of " sauce de Ceau saliel' 
caused a rush of the fair sex for the cabin, — my 
wife and her maid being of the party. I confess 
to feeling very yawny myself, and had to keep 
my eyes fixed as much as possible on distant 
objects. The channel is far more trying than 
the Atlantic. 

One young lady seemed to enjoy the whole 
thing thoroughly, and laughed at her papa (a 
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divine with shovel hat, apron, and gaiters com- 
plete), who tried in vain to preserve a dignified 
appearance ; but the sea beat him, and he made 
a frantic rush for the side several times, and then 
came back and sat bolt upright as before, and 
tried to look as if nothing had happened. His 
daughter could not help laughing, which called 
down a rebuke on her fair head. " My dear," 
said her parent, " I must say I consider your 
levity exceedingly ill-timed, and quite uncalled 
for." He was about to add more, but dignity 
had to succumb to nature, and he again looked 
earnestly over the side. I caught his daughter's 
eye during his absence, and then we both laughed. 
The ecclesiastic shot an angry glance at me when 
he returned, but I looked over his head, and 
gazed vacantly at a ship in the horizon. Perhaps 
he had heard somebody laugh. 

One fat chubby little man seemed to suffer 
terribly ; so much so, indeed, that by the time 
we arrived at Boulogne he looked more like an 
old cotton umbrella than his former self. 

I should think it is almost impossible, now-a- 
days, to write anything new about travelling on 
the continent, it has been such a very hackneyed 
subject for the last fifty years. It would certainly 
be useless to say a word about picture galleries, 
or any of the sights of deai* old Paris. 

I confess to being so unpatriotic as to have a 
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sort of latent affection for Paris that I never had, 
and never shall have, for London. I hardly 
know why, except that the French capital has 
always been associated in my mind with pleasant 
recollections and bright happy faces. There is, 
doubtless, as much or nearly as much misery in 
Paris as in London ; but in Paris, wretchedness 
and squalor are stowed far away from the usual 
" busy haunts of man," and everything that meets 
the eye looks clean, bright, and gay. Ouvriers 
of all descriptions appear neat and tidy in the 
universal blouse, and if they do use bad language 
occasionally, it falls lightly on an English ear 
that has heard the popular language of Billings- 
gate. Then the French are so polite in small 
ways when little trouble is entailed by being so. 

Who would ever think of stopping a carter in 
London to ask him the way to any place ? He 
would, as likely as not, reply in a manner short, 
but decidedly not sweet, and which would convey 
no information to the inquirer. But in Paris I 
have often taken a charratier by his blue sleeve 
and inquired the road. The usual result was, 
that he took off his cap, put himself square 
alongside of me, placed one hand lightly on 
my shoulder, and backed up his explanation 
with the most energetic and graphic signs with 
the other. 

We put up at the " Mirabeau," in the Rue de 
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la Paix, where I had engaged rooms. It is rather 
an expensive hotel, but decidedly good and quiet, 
which is more than we can say for those great 
caravansaries, the Grand H6tel and the H6tel 
de Louvre, which Americans patronize so much: 
reminding them, no doubt, of their palatial 
houses in Broadway and the Fifth Avenue. At 
the Mirabeau everything is done in a stylish 
way, and the waiters do not rush about with 
plates all up their arms, and shove them in front 
of you with almost bewildering rapidity, as if 
they were supplying a certain number of indi- 
viduals with food by contract in a given space 
of time. 

We occasionally of an evening watched the 
chiffonniers^ who, about nine o'clock, began their 
nocturnal rag-hunt. The first one or two that 
came round probed the rags with their iron rods, 
and jerked them over their shoulders into the 
basket with avidity, but rejected paper with scorn. 

As the hours advanced towards midnight, 
however, they became less and less particular, 
and the last one or two we watched pitched 
paper and everything else in, although none of 
them seemed to care much about old newspaper, 
and tossed it about several times before taking 
it up. 

They frequently pick up valuable things in 
the rubbish, such as silver spoons and forks. 
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jewellery, etc., but these they are supposedUo 
give up to the police. The excitement of watch- 
ing the rag-pickers was enhanced by small bets 
on the "coming events," or rather on the ap- 
proaching chiffonnier^ as to whether he would or 
would not pick up an old Galignani which we 
had thrown down as a bait shortly before his 
lanthorn came in sight. 

There was no betting to be done on rags, as 
they were " a dead certainty." On Sunday, in 
the morning, we went to church, but somehow 
or other in the afternoon we did not go. 

Some English people, when they get to Paris, 
appear to think that attending Divine Service 
once on a Sunday is enough, 

" Tis true 'tis pity, and pity 'tis 'tis true." 

The Hotel supplied us with a neat carriage and 
pair for the afternoon, but for which they charged 
very high. I expostulated with the proprietor, 
but gained nothing by it, as he only gave a shrug 
of his shoulders, at the same time pressing his 
elbows tight against his sides, extending his 
hands and the lower portion of his arms at right 
angles from his body in a deprecating manner, 
and said, " Que voulez-vouSy monsieur ? dest 
Dimancher We drove to St. Cloud to see the 
waters play. We had to wait a considerable 
time before they began, but they^were turned on 
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at last. We amused ourselves in the meantime, 
by listening to the remarks of " ces bons gens " 
in our vicinity. " Peste comme Us sont done en 
retard aujourd- hui avec les eaux!' " Tieiis, Al- 
phonse, fai une idiel' said a youthful mechanic 
to his companion who was yawning. " Quoi 
donCy voyons?" asked Alphonse. " Si, en 
attendant les eaiLX, nous avallions un verre de bidre 
ensemble, eh, que dis tu f " Je dis bonl' said the 
other, ^^ mais qui paiera, toif ^^ Attends, mon 
cher, pas si vite ; jouons d pile et face," and he 
skyed a copper. '^ Pile P' shouted the first 
speaker; " ah bah r c'est face ; ft! importe viens 
toujours, fai de la monnaie f and off they went 
arm in arm. " Veux tu bien te taire done f said 
an angry bonne to her charge, giving him a good 
shake. " Voila la vingt-qudtrihne fois que tu 
demandes quand les eaux vont fouer \ tu agaces tout 
la monde avec tes questions!' ^^ A lions bon voila 
presque cinq heures, et elles tiont pas encore com- 
menc^es, Sapristi ! le fardinier ne sait pas peut- 
itre qu'il faut que fe rentre d la caserne d six," 
said a Zouave, dashing down son bout de cigarre. 
But the waters began now to trickle fast over the 
first fall, and in a few minutes they were leaping 
and foaming over all the steps, until they reached 
the canal beneath, on the edge of which we were 
standing. 

It was a pretty sight, but I wished we had not 
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arrived until the waters were "on," instead of 
having to gaze for half-an-hour at the dry steps ; 
they would then have looked less artificial. 

One of the nuisances of Paris I think is the 
way in which fiacre drivers dun you for a ^^ pour 
boire'' after you have paid them their legal fare, 
even if they only take you half-a-mile, irritating 
you to the last degree en route, if in a hurry, by 
crawling along at the rate of about five miles an 
hour. 

Our hansom cabs are far preferable to any 
public conveyance in Paris, for they do take you 
along " like one o'clock ;'* but open cabs adapted 
for ladies are sadly wanted in London, especially 
in summer ; but " there is a good time coming," 
and we are to have them some day soon, they 
say. 

The diminutive 'busses that convey you to or 
from the railway stations in Paris are very con- 
venient for carrying luggage. What I said about 
waiters a few pages back, reminds me that the 
gar5on who attended upon us at the Mirabeau 
had a sad mishap while attempting the difficult 
feat of conveying our breakfast downstairs on 
his head. Just after our morning repast had 
been cleared away, I heard a most tremendous 
crash, and on running out to inquire the cause, 
found the unfortunate man nearly buried beneath 
the dibris of our cUjeuner a la fourchette. His 
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face and head were covered with strawberries 
and cream, while half a chicken, together with 
salad, tarts, and jellies, reposed on the front of 
his once spotless shirt. Most of the beautiful 
china service was broken or cracked. The 
*^ pauvre garqon " almost cried when he told me 
he would have to pay for the damage done out 
of his wages. He had caught his toe in the 
carpet, and gone a header down the first flight 
of three steps close to our door. We managed 
to arrange matters with the landlord for him 
before we left, for which he was very grateful. 

There are a few more remarks still to be made 
in reference to a waiter, for one of the garqons 
at the caf^ where we used to dine was quite a 
genius in his way, and very original, as geniuses 
generally are. In the intervals of waiting on us 
he used to make out of beeswax the most beau- 
tiful little models of all kinds of dogs. Every 
muscle of their legs and shoulders stood out as 
if chiselled by the most delicate instruments, 
although he used nothing but his own fingers. 

I bought several specimens, but regret to 
say that they were one day inadvertently left 
exposed to the rays of the sun, which very 
shortly reduced them to the shapeless mass out 
of which they had been formed. This original 
genius was of great assistance to me when order- 
ing dinner in suggesting such dishes as he thought 
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we should like. He always began by holding up 
his left hand with fingers and thumb spread wide 
apart, and as each delicacy was decided upon, he 
• folded one down, commencing \i4th his thumb, 
j which he continued to tap gently with the index 
of the fore-finger of his right hand until the dish 
to follow was ordered, when another filler was 
folded down to register it. When the whole re- 
past had been arranged he re-opened his hand — 
or a hand and a half, according to the extent of 
the dinner — ^and went all over his fingers again, 
carefully re-folding them as he recited the names 
of the different viands, and then departed to have 
an interview with the cook. 

If it so happened that one of the things ordered 
could not be got ready in time, he returned with 
a disappointed countenance, sticking the finger 
which had been christened by the name of that 
particular dish straight up, and retained it in a 
perpendicular position until he could re-christen 
it by the name of the entree which was to re- 
place the one not to be had, and then it resumed 
its original position in the palm of his hand. 

When walking in the Tuillerie gardens, as we 
did most mornings, we used, whenever we had 
the opportunity, to sit and watch a man I called 
the "sparrows* friend." When he made his 
appearance, all the little birds from the neigh- 
bouring trees came flocking round him, some 
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alighting on his head and some on his shoulders, 
while he every now and then threw up bread 
crumbs for them to catch ; and wherever he 
went they followed him until he left 

This part of the garden might appropriately 
have been called " la Promenade des Bonnes^' as 
it was ajways "a sure find," about eleven o'clock, 
for scores of nurses, who let the sleeping babes 
run the chance of rolling off their knees while 
they amused themselves with knitting and gos- 
sipping. 




CHAPTER III. 



Nedchatel— The Lakes and Scenery— Duck Shootino— 
! BEinsH-FREircH— A Leap at Random— An Expensive 

I " Bug "—An unlooked-por Encounter- Villeneuve and 

Monteeux, and Excubsions in their Neighbourhood. 



HE fortnight we had agreed to pass in 
Paris soon came to an end, and we 
thought, when we looked at the sum total of 
our bill, that we had stayed quite, long enough ; 
and no doubt Messrs. A. and B., my bankers, 
were of the same opinion when they saw the 
heavy "draw" made on the letter of credit they 
had kindly furnished me with. We therefore 
departed for a less expensive region — Switzer- 
land, — although that is dear enough now, in all 
conscience. 

We started from Paris at eight P.M., and ar- 
rived at Neuchitel about nine. I slept soundly 
till about six A.M., and when I looked out of the 
window of our coiipi was surprised, not to say 
alarmed, to see that we were high up on the 
Jura range of mountains, and could look straight 
down a precipice into a valley far beneath. . We 
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thought the scene quite equalled in beauty any- 
thing we had ever seen from a railway carriage ; 
the road was also quite a triumph of engineering 
skill. 

There is not very much to see in Neuchdtel 
itself, except a small museum and the quaint 
old lady that shows it. 

The lake and scenery are very pretty, but 
without any of the wild grandeur of many parts 
of Switzerland. 

There were numbers of very "ducky "-looking 
places on the opposite side the lake, and the 
landlord told me that the duck shooting there 
in the winter was very good, and the accommo- 
dation at that season cheap, the summer and 
winter tariffs being quite a contrast. In some 
parts of Switzerland I have no doubt, if a good 
shot arrived in the depth of winter, the pro- 
prietor of the hotel where he " located " himself 
would rather feed him for nothing than lose him, 
for the sake of what he brought in. 

I have often remarked, when travelling abroad, 
the singular fact that those of my countrymen 
whose knowledge of French happens to be par- 
ticularly circumscribed, are almost invariably 
ready to exhibit their ignorance when there is 
not the slightest necessity for so doing, appa- 
rently for the benefit and instruction of all within 

hearing. I say instruction, for they certainly 
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teach one what not to do, — that is, to make 
one's self absurd gratuitously. The landlord 
and waiters at the hotel on the lake spoke 
English as well as I do — probably better. 

Ignoring that fact, however, a little old English 
beau, wdth a curly brown wig and dyed whiskers, 
who strutted about in a short sailor jacket with 
his hands buried in the side pockets, out of one 
of which stuck a short cane, would alwa)rs talk 
in what he called ** the French language." He 
stopped one morning when he met the landlord 
near the front door, and, cocking his hat slightly 
on one side, said — " Je crois que le vent est du 
lait ce mating?" " Yes, sir," said the landlord, 
" it is easterly." But little Beau Brummel was 
not to be put off his French so easily, and con- 
tinued — ''On 7ne dit qiiil a beaucoup plouvoir heir 
au soirV "There was a shower or two, sir," 
said the Swiss. 

Another Englishman, who came into the coffee 
room to order breakfast for himself and his wife 
just as we were finishing ours, replied to the 
waiter, who asked "What will you please to 
take, sir V — " Oh^ ah I houi ! II faut que je vous 
dis que fai besoing de douze houx d la cock pour 
moir, et hun huff d^soux la platt pour ma farm, 
qui va veftir''- 

"Yes, sir," said the gargon, looking hard at 
his shoes. "Tea or coffee, sir.?" *' Oh, houi! 
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J^ai houbia nous prenderons de calfi, mais pas 
avec la lait dedangy mais en dehors d cdt^r 

" Be ready in a few minutes, sir," replied the 
attendant, who was obliged to rub the tip of his 
nose to conceal an irrepressible smile with his 
hand. 

We did not stop to see whether the Briton 
got twelve ^gs or only two. 

These are one or two quotations of true Bri- 
tish-French which we were frequently hearing. 
The people whose remarks I have quoted were, 
of course, " nobodies " at home, so were trying 
to show off abroad. They were "a caution," 
certainly. Nobody would be so ungenerous as 
to laugh at a fellow-countryman who had got 
himself entangled in the web of a foreign lan- 
guage nearly strange to him, if the person or 
persons he was addressing could not speak Eng- 
lish, because that would be his misfortune, not 
his fault. But the cases here mentioned were 
decidedly faults, and not misfortunes. 

I never made a " leap in the dark," but at 
Neuchdtel I did something quite as stupid, for I 
jumped out of window. 

Being anxious to speak to a friend who was 
passing, I thought to accomplish that object 
quicker by making an exit from our window 
into the garden than by going round to the 
door on the other side the house. Imagining 
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the drop to be only about four feet — instead of 
over eight, as it proved to be — I placed my hand 
on the sill of the wndow, and vaulted out, and 
pitched on my legs ^^ith force enough to have 
shut me up like a telescope, but escaped with 
only a severe shake. 

An elderly French gentleman, smoking his 
evening weed close by, asked me, with great 
apparent interest, if that was the style my 
countrymen generally adopted when about to 
take a walk. I replied solenmly that it was not 
in general practice in London, but in North 
Britain was quite the fashion. Beau Brummel 
— as we christened him — ^then came up, and 
" seized the occasion" to air a little more of his 
curious French, and said — " Cest heuretix que 
Monsieur n'a pas cassd sa queue^ mais nous 
Anglais sont fatneux pour nos sottes." I suppose 
he intended to express surprise at my not having 
broken my neck. The Frenchman said, dryly, 
" Ils-y-a des sauts qui sotit quelques fois des sottises 
aussil' and he was quite right. 

From Neuch^tel we went to the Beaurivage 
Hotel at Ouchy. Half the visitors were Ameri- 
cans, and some of their toilettes were very 
** magnolious " indeed, — more appropriate for a 
ball room or the opera than a Swiss hotel. 

We only stayed a few days and made a sketch 
or two, and then passed on to Vevey, which ap- 
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peared quite lively, as there was a f&te going on. 
As I had got a gathering on one of my fingers, 
and a doctor happened to be attending some- 
body next door, I asked him to look at it, which 
he did, and made an incision and bound it up. 
As the whole process did not take five minutes, 
I offered him five francs, which I thought quite 
enough for a country practitioner, but he elevated 
the palms of his hands, and said — " Merciy Mon- 
sieur P' I thought, " What a generous man ; he 
is not going to take anything;" but was soon 
undeceived, for he added, ^^Sifaccepte dixfrancsy 
cela sera encore bien peu^ Trust a Swiss not 
even to show you the road without asking for 
something. They think English people are made 
of money, and are sent to them by a kind Pro- 
vidence in summer to provide them with means 
to live in idleness in winter — and we do it. Since 
the " shoddy aristocracy " from the other side 
the Atlantic have taken to travelling in Europe 
so much, they have made matters worse ; as they 
shy their money about in a most reckless way to 
make a " splurge." An American of this class, 
at Ouchy, told me with much pride that his wife 
had just given a thousand francs for a "bug" — 
meaning that she had purchased a jewel fly with 
diamond wings, a ruby head, and golden legs, or,- 
as his wife would have said, " understandings." 
I could have told her of a certain hotel where 
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insects such as her husband named could be had 
to any amount, without being even mentioned in 
the bill, and they were like rubies, too, in colour, 
and of the first quality as regards size. 

We thought of taking a pedestrian tour, but 
the weather became so oppressively hot that we 
gave up the idea for the time being, and rowed 
on up to the head of the lake, and settled down 
at the Byron to wait until the heat had some- 
what abated. We found the Byron a very com- 
fortable, although a very plainly furnished hotel, 
and moderate in their charges. We soon got to 
know nearly everybody residing there, so the 
time passed pleasantly in taking little trips, 
making sketches in the cool of the evening, and 
fishing in the lake, &c. 

Whenever I looked out of window in the morn- 
ing, there was a little fat old lady taking her walk 
before breakfast, and I wondered whether she 
could be the identical old lady who so ingenu- 
ously inquired of her physician, when he told 
her she must walk on an empty stomach every 
morning, — whose empty stomach she should 
walk upon } But we found out afterwards that 
the early riser I saw was a German lady, so she 
would not fit. 

Three charming English ladies — a mother and 
her two daughters — whose acquaintance I made 
in rather a singular way at Ouchy, joined us at 
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the Byron, and there our slight acquaintance 
cemented itself by d^rees into friendship. 

The first step to this acquaintance was made 
as follows : 

One night, when a dance was got up at the 
hotel, about the hour of midnight I, after having 
performed " on the light fantastic toe " as much 
as I thought good for me, went into the gallery 
which commanded the hall where the ball was 
going on, to contemplate the festivities. In the 
first place, let me mention, in extenuation of the 
mistake the lady in question made, that I was 
dressed in the ordinary evening costume of the 
present century, and held in my hand a white 
pocket handkerchief. I was leaning over the 
railings of the aforesaid gallery, calmly contem- 
plating the fair forms that were revolving rapidly 
round the hall beneath, with the contented mind 
of a man who feels he has done his duty ; for I 
had danced six times, — namely, with two middle 
s^ed ladies, and with four of much more tender 
years. 

The half-dreamy reverie I had subsided into 
was abruptly terminated by one of the hinder 
buttons which decorated my evening coat being 
suddenly and violently jerked, and a female 
voice screamed — " Oh ! garqon^ gargon ! venez 
done vite ; nous sommes presque noy^es T 

I felt convinced that some portion of that 
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delicate fabric, a summer dress coat, must in- 
evitably "go" under such severe tension ; so I 
turned quickly round, and the old lady who had 
taken such liberty with my button at once per- 
ceived that I was an Englishman, and not a 
Swiss or French waiter. And she no doubt also 
perceived that I held in my hand a cambric 
handkerchief, and not a cotton napkin. 

The silver-haired dame seemed quite in des- 
pair, and said — "Oh, sir! what shall I do.^ I 
can't get anybody to come to me, and the rain 
is pouring in and spoiling all our things." Of 
course I volunteered my services at once, and 
we rushed away together to her sleeping apart- 
ment, where I found the water pouring in as she 
had described. 

Her two daughters — in costumes more classical 
than ample — ^were tugging away at the window ; 
but they fled at once when they saw me, ex- 
claiming — " Oh ! mamma, mamma ! what have 
you done ?" As I was well up in all the dodges 
of foreign window fastenings, I very soon closed 
it ; and thus our acquaintance began. 

The most orthodox thing to do, I suppose, 
when staying in the vicinity of Villeneuve or 
Montreux, is to take a copy of Byron's poems, 
and, while sitting in full view of the celebrated 
castle, read " The Prisoner of Chillon." On a 
hot day, however, I should recommend ladies of 
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a sentimental turn of mind to take their copy of 
Byron into the cool, airy dungeon where Bon- 
nivard was chained for six long years, and 
contemplate the worn pavement, and let their 
thoughts float them back to the days of tyranny 
while they read — 

" My hair is grey, but not with years ; 
Nor grew it white 
In a single night, 
As men's ha^e grown from sudden fears;" 
&c., &c., &c. 

I fear I am not naturally of a romantic turn of 
mind, so I did not sit and muse amid the " seven 
pillars of Gothic mould." I much preferred sit- 
ting on the ledge of a window up stairs and con- 
templating the dark blue waters beneath, for 

" Lake Leman lies by Chillon's walls, 
A thousand feet in depth below," 

which fact made me often long to "take a 
header," as many an unfortunate inmate had 
been forced to do in days of old — but without 
the stone necklace in my case. 

One of the numerous excursions we made 
while staying at the head of the Lake of Geneva, 
was to the salt mines of Bex, situated on the 
road to the Simplon, which are worth seeing. 
It is rather scrambling, muddy work for ladies, 
but they can, if they are too well dressed for the 
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occasion, be " rigged out " in a suitable costume 
for the purpose at a cottage at the entrance to 
the mine. 

We walked all about the different passages 
and excavations, and then, ascending about 1 50 
steep slimy steps, came out at the summit of the 
hill. The ladies of the party were " dead beat" 
by the time they "came to grass," as the Cornish 
miners say ; but on my recommendation they 
turned their noses to windward, as a hunter's 
nose is turned after a very sharp burst, and they 
were soon all right again, and eager for their 
dinner, which showed, to my great satisfaction, 
that they were not so "overmarked" as to be 
" off their feed." We had a very good repast 
served to us at the Union at Bex, and remark- 
ably cheap, so out came my note book and a 
" mem." was entered ; — ^' When your funds are 
low, and your bank has * bust,* or your pet ten 
per cent, company 'wound up,' come to Bex 
and retrench ; forswear ' bubbles,' and, if not 
too far gone for saving and pinching to cure you, 
become once more * a man of means.' " 
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CHAPTER IV. 



The Rioi Vaudois — Mont St. Bernard— Difficulties of 
Travelling — Cormayeur — Chamodni - The Arrival at 
Geneva, and Adventures there. 



J^ VERY pleasant excursion from the Byron 
^^ or Montreux is to the top of the Rigi 
Vaudois, which commands a beautiful view. 
There is a good hotel on the highest point, 
which we found full of people. In the winter it 
is shut up. 

As the weather had become less "nation hot" 
about the end of August, we wished our friends 
at the Byron adieu, and started for Martigny, to 
make the "grand tour" round Mont Blanc to 
Chamouni. We quite r^retted leaving our com- 
fortable hotel, where we passed five quiet, happy 
weeks, and made many acquaintances and some 
friends. 

The ladies at parting, of course, all vowed 
eternal friendship, which was to be kept up by 
daily communications through the medium of 
the post, all which vows were duly forgotten 
very shortly after being made. Some ladies do 
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become so wotKierfuIIy fcwid of each other in a 
wonderfully short space of tfrne: If many ladies 
of affectionate dispositfons were to look back 
when they arrive at — let as say a certain age, 
every body knows exactly how old that is, — and 
think of the number of fair friends to whom they 
have vowed to despatch an epistle daily, they 
would probably be astonished. If those vows 
had all been religiously kept, as they ought to 
have been, I wonder how many private secreta- 
ries some ladies would require ? 

At Martigny we hired two mules, a guide, and 
a porter. The first morning we put the mules in 
harness, and drove as far as a carriage could well 
go, viz., to St. Pierre — a dirty village, with an 
inn to match in the centre. We had the honour 
of breakfasting in the same room Napoleon I. 
did in 1800 — at least, according to the brass 
plate on the wall. We regretted it did not men- 
tion what that great man had for breakfast. If 
he did not fare better than we did, he must have 
felt very peckish by the time he arrived at the 
Hospice of St. Bernard. 

We certainly did, although we must have ac- 
complished the distance in a much shorter space 
of time than he did, as the road is very good now 
all the way ; — quite autre chose to what it was in 
1800. We arrived at the Hospice just in time 
for supper, which consisted of tough chamois, 
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rice, and boiled prunes to follow. The brother 
who presided was very pleasant and gentlemanly 
in his manner, and looked, I thought, unusually 
clean for a monk. After supper we strolled 
about, and looked at the column, which marks 
the boundary of Piedmont and Valois — as also, 
I believe, the spot on which Napoleon stood to 
see the " backbone " of his army defile past on 
its way to Italy. 

Several of the St. Bernard dogs strolled about 
with us, and I patted one on the head and tried 
to make friends \ but a monk advised me not to 
repeat the experiment, as their tempers were very 
uncertain. 

One of the fraternity of St. Augustine told 
me they had no use for this fine race of dogs 
now, as the roads were so much improved, and 
so distinctly marked out with poles, etc., that 
people were rarely lost, except in an avalanche ; 
and he added that he had been at the Hospice 
over four years, during which time no dead 
bodies had been brought in. 

I peeped through the bars of an out-building 
which served as a ''morgiiel' and saw the mortal 
remains of many victims that had perished mise- 
rably, — grinning still the horrible, yawning grin 
of death : the same as when the pitiless frost, 
years ago, had seized them in its iron grasp. 

Although it was the middle of August, wc had 
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a sharp frost during the night, and the water in 
my diminutive jug was covered with ice in the 
morning. I saw no chance of getting hot water, 
so shaving was postponed to another day. The 
deep bay of a St. Bernard's dog sleeping in the 
kitchen beneath awoke us about three, and the 
chapel bell aroused us again about five o'clock, 
and I said to myself ** I suppose we ought to 
attend matins ;" but people, unfortunately, do 
not always do what they ought ; if they did we 
should cease to think there was any merit in it, 
so, like the sluggard, I ** slumbered again," but 
woke in time to be dressed for the seven o'clock 
breakfast. 

The kind monks, I heard, were out of pocket 
by their visitors, for many who ought to pay for 
their board and lodging "forgot" to put any- 
thing into the charity box, although the monk 
who shows the chapel generally pauses before it, 
so that the visitor cannot miss seeing it. If 
some do pass by on the other side, I trust none 
of my countrymen have ever been amongst the 
number. 

Two days before our visit to the Hospice an 
unfortunate American gentleman was killed on 
the spot, by walking over the high unprotected 
landing to the chief entrance as he was going out 
late in the evening to smoke a cigar; so the 
monks had decided to put up a railing. 
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We got under weigh at eight o'clock — a very 
"blue-nosed business" it was, as they say on 
"the other side the Herring Pond," when speak- 
ing of an early morning wedding ; so we much 
preferred walking to riding, which we always did, 
especially going down steep places, as mules de- 
scend with a goat-like action, when stepping from 
one rock to another, which shook me all to pieces. 
In fact, I always detested mules : they will walk 
in such an aggravating way close to the edge, 
and if they come to a particularly nasty place 
the brutes invariably stop and bend one knee in 
order to crop a bit of grass hanging over the 
very edge of the precipice. Mules are proverbi- 
ally sure-footed ; but they do make mistakes 
every now and then, and, as our guide confessed, 
such mistakes generally end fatally. When 
several mules and a human being or two have 
gone over any particular part of a precipice, a 
light railing is put up, and I noticed a dis- 
agreeable number of these same railings be- 
tween Martigny and Chamouni ; and when I did 
see them I usually got off, as I can trust my own 
l^s anywhere, but do not care to trust those of 
any other animal. A mule is too heavy a beast 
for these fences to keep him up, if he did make 
^ faux pas. 

Were we to make the journey from St. Bernard 

to Aosta again, we should, if possible, take some- 

D 
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thing eatable with us, for we found nothing de- 
lectable in that way at the fincmtier village where 
they " speered into " ourbags. Thence to Aosta 
the road was very good, and we made our mules 
go at full gallop whenever our guide and porter 
were able to take a short cut By the time we 
reached Aosta we had had quite enough, and 
were glad to find a nice clean hotd at the out- 
skirts of the town on the road to Cormayeur, 
called the H6tel de Mont Blanc. A party of 
English pedestrians arrived shortly after us, who 
looked completdy " done ;" and their guide said 
they had started at four in the morning, and 
walked fourteen hours with only one hour's rest. 
One of the party was so dead beat that he went 
to bed at once, too tired to appear at table cChbte^ 
or even to eat. 

I do not, and never did, belong to that mus- 
cular class of Christians who seem to delight in 
making a toil of a pleasure, as so many of my 
countrymen we meet in Switzerland and else^ 
where appear to do — the great object of some 
pedestrians being evidently, not to see and ap- 
preciate the magnificent scenery through which 
they passed, but rather to stride on and strain 
every nerve to accomplish two days' work in one. 
And they did it occasionally ; the price exacted 
by over-taxed nature being utter prostration, sick- 
ness, and loss of appetite — ^not exactly the con- 
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dition in which to enjoy splendid scenery ! We 
always found a day's work, as laid down in 
Murray, quite sufficient for us, and never could 
see the object of walking oneself off one's legs. 
If the leave of absence is short, why not take a 
more limited tour and enjoy it ? After walking 
about the very ancient city of Aosta, as the guide 
said there was a good carriage road to Cormayeur, 
we sent our mules on, and started at a very rea- 
sonable hour, after a comfortable breakfast, and 
had a charming drive up the valley, where the 
scenery is as beautiful as many of the unfortu- 
nate inhabitants are hideous; for we saw more 
^^ cretins'' and people afflicted with goitre here 
than anywhere else. Near the end of the valley 
we turned off to the right, and then it was "all 
against the collar" until we reached Cormayeur, 
which we did just in time for table d'kStey where 
we met some more fagged-out young men, one of 
whom declared that another day of such " awfully 
stiff walking" as they had been doing for the last 
ten days would polish him off entirely. When 
his companions talked of starting again as soon 
as it was daylight, he said : " Well, I shall wish 
you good bye to-night," and he retired directly 
he had had coffee, which we took on the flat 
roof of the hotel — the elevated position com- 
manding a splendid view. 

I was awoke next morning before four o'clock 
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by some of the pedestrian party knocking at the 
door of the adjoining room, and trying to chaff 
the weary traveller into starting with them ; but 
it was no go. He had " sported his oak," and 
was not to be drawn at any price. Soon after 
seven we resumed our march, taking with us — as 
we generally did when we could — ^some hard 
boiled ^gs and a flask of brandy, in case " hun- 
ger overtook us on the way." En route we came 
to a ch&let where a number of cows had just been 
milked. We ordered four pints, for which the 
dairyman, — to keep up the well-earned reputa- 
tion of universal extortion in Switzerland, — asked 
the modest sum of six francs. To convince him, 
in case he had any doubt in his mind on the 
subject, that we did not belong to the "shoddy 
aristocracy," we gave him two francs, at which 
he gprumbled considerably, but finally came to the 
conclusion that we were Germans, and pouched 
the money. 

He would have been lucky to have got ten 
sous out of a German party. People of their 
nation never go in for a " splui^e " when travel- 
ling, however rich they may be. 

Their chief extravagance is limited to furs. 
Many Germans I have had the pleasure of know- 
ing, who were rich in foreign skins, always donned 
them on a certain day in the autumn, however 
mild the weather might happen to be, and if 
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there was the least breath of air stirring, turned 
up the huge collars, lined with fur, out of which 
they peeped like an owl from a holly bush. 

After our light but nutritious repast of bread, 
hard boiled eggs, and milk, with a small drop of 
brandy in it, — " to take the acidity off," as the 
Irishman said, — ^we jogged on to Chapiii, where 
the accommodation is of a rough, but not a ready 
kind. 

After telling "mine host" to serve up what- 
ever he had with as little delay as possible, 
we sat and watched a long and exciting chase 
after an unfortunate cock that was destined for 
our repast. The cock seemed aware of his des- 
tiny — judging probably from what he had re- 
marked in r^ard to the mysterious disappear- 
ance of many of his former companions,— and 
tried all he knew to avert it. The landlord's 
son, however, was much too well up in his pecu- 
liar branch of domestic venery to return from 
the chase empty-handed, so in the course of time 
the old rooster graced, or rather, disgraced, our 
board. I have had to deal with many a tough 
customer in the ups and downs of my chequered 
existence, but the vieux coq de Chapiic carried off 
the palm from all for toughness, dryness, curling- 
up-ness when cut, together with perfect insipidity. 
I hope in these respects he was and ever will be 
unique, for were I to meet his equal now that 
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the hey-day of my youth is past, I should be 
perfectly unable to tackle him. 

We prudently forbore to take any sandwiches 
away with us from Chapiii for fear they should 
insert the remains oi our old enemy between the 
slices of bread ; but hard boiled eggs we had, 
and when at one o'clock we " stayed our hunger 
with them for a while," our anathemas on chan- 
ticleer were hushed, as we gave him credit for 
having had in their formation an " original share." 

The walking we did next day over the Col de 
Bonhomme was the roughest we had during the 
"grand tour"— quite rough enough for any lady 
to undertake. There are not very many who 
attempt it, but the distance from Chapii!i to Con- 
tamines is only a short day's journey. The 
" Hotel de Bonhomme " here, although some- 
what primitive, is a decided improvement on the 
one at Chapiii. There was neither a "Boniface" 
or a Bonhomme to welcome us, but what was 
quite as good, a pleasant old landlady, whom I 
at once addressed as Madame Bonhomme, came 
out. What her real name was we never knew, 
but if it was not Bonhomme it ought to have 
been, and she had better adopt it. 

We took it very easy the next day, the finale 
of this little trip, and did not start for Chamouni 
until nearly twelve o'clock, as it rained hard up 
to eleven. 
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This was the least pleasant day of the week, 
for the path and road to Chamouni were deep 
with mud, and the rain again fell heavily, so that 
by the time we reached our destination we were 
in a very "bedraggled" state. The sun shone 
out radiantly as we entered Chamouni, so we, 
much to our disgust, had to run the gauntlet of 
a crowd of smartly-dressed people who were 
walkii^ on the terrace of the H6tel d'Angle- 
terre, waiting for the dinner bell. 

After this unusual amount of walking I felt 
somewhat stiff, so the first thing was to take a 
warm bath. In the next bath-room to mine, my 
ears quickly informed me that there was a bride, 
at least she talked to her " dear Charlie " in the 
compartment beyond in the conventional style 
of a newly-married woman. 

"Isn't this jolly, Charlie, after all our hard 
walking?'' said my nearest neighbour, splashing 
about with delight. 

"You are not thinking of getting out yet, 
dearest, are you Y' said a male voice from the 
room beyond. 

" Oh, no ! dear ; I shan't get out till you do, 
and then we can have our dinner i part when 
the table d*hdte is over ; and that will be awfully 
jolly, won't it ?" 

What Charlie replied I could not hear, but 
fearing they might broach some topic not in- 
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tended for a third pair of ears, I gave a loud 
cough, when a dead silence ensued. 

The happy pair eventually emerged from their 
respective rooms, and the bride proved to be as 
pretty as her voice was sweet. 

We stayed at the Hotel d'Angleterre a few 
days, and saw all the sights within easy access. 
One day we went over the Mer de Glace, by the 
mauvais pas to Mont en vert, and to many other 
places all duly recorded on our alpenstocks. 

Albert Smith seems still to be looked upon as 
a sort of demigod at Chamouni, and brass plates 
on the doors indicate the apartments he used, 
and also the date of his ascent of Mont Blanc. 

His panorama and lectures certainly worked 
wonders for Chamouni, and made it the popular 
place it is. Whether it is improved as a pleasant 
place to stay at is quite another matter. 

We reached Geneva too late to witness an 
election row, but the town was still in a very 
excited state, and soldiers were patrolling the 
streets as a fresh ^meute was anticipated the 
evening of our arrival — but nothing happened. 
Two days later there was a grand funeral, and 
the hearses containing the three innocent victims 
of the riot — (for they were only looking on when 
the soldiers were ordered to fire) — ^were followed 
by at least a hundred carriages and double as 
many men on horseback. All the shops were 
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shut, and an outbreak was fully expected, but 
everything passed off quietly. 

What a lovely blue the water is that rushes 
from the lake through the lower end of the town ! 
I cannot remember to have seen anything to 
compare to it, except the sapphire-coloured sea 
at Naples. From Geneva we took the train to 
Lyons and then on to Nismes, where grand pre- 
parations were being made in the Coliseum for a 
bull fight I should rather like to have seen it, 
although, most probably, the spectacle was far 
inferior to what I had seen at Saragossa some 
years before, but at Saragossa there is no coliseum. 
The one at Nismes is still nearly perfect, and to 
have witnessed a combat there, would, of course, 
have been a highly classical thing to do. 

The only bull fight I ever saw was a most brutal 
affair. Five poor wretched horses were gored to 
death, and as each in turn writhed about in agony, 
the Spanish ladies clapped their pretty hands 
and shouted ^^ bravo toro T Five more bulls 
were destined to be slaughtered on that day, but 
I did not stay to see the "fun" out. The only fun 
that I saw was when the bull cleared the inner bar- 
rier in pursuit of one of his tormentors, but as he 
lost sight of him he went full tilt at a gendarme 
on duty, who immediately forsook his post and 
sprang on to the top of the barrier the bull 
had just cleared, where he swayed about in an 
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agony of fear, with the beast's horns within a 
couple of inches of his coat tails, and there he 
balanced amidst roars of laughter until the bull 
was lured back again into the arena by a red flag. 
The fight at Nismes was to come off on a Sunday, 
so, much to the surprise of the hotel people, we 
took our departure on the day previous. We 
found Nismes a very quiet pleasant place, and 
there are many interesting ruins to be seen in the 
town and neighbourhood, and visitors are "taken 
in and done for " at very moderate charges. 





CHAPTER V. 

TOULOUBE AND BORDEAUX — HOTEL ACCOMMODATION — ThB 

Dead Uneabthed— A Lady-Chairman at a Rat-Hunt— 
ExciTiNa Contest with Hornets— The Pyrenees and 
THE Protestant Inhabitants, with Anecdotes concern- 
ma the latter. 

ROM Nismes we journeyed on to Toulouse, 
and from Toulouse to Bordeaux, and so 
on to Pau. Everybody now-a-days knows all 
about Toulouse and Bordeaux. They are both 
very handsome towns in their way, Bordeaux 
particularly. 

The worst part of Toulouse was the hotels, 
which we found both] dear and bad, — a fine 
opportunity for an "Hotel Company, limited," 
to start business. Perhaps some company has 
done so ere this. Even at Bordeaux the H6tel 
de France might be considerably improved 
upon. Few provincial towns or cities in France 
appear to have taken up the model hotel 
building mania. In such a large town as Tou- 
louse it is quite time they did. During all our 
peregrinations we never came across an hotel 
fitted up with all the English improvements and 
American dodges, such as electric bells, lifts for 
luggage, passengers, etc. 
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One sight I witnessed at Bordeaux left any- 
thing but an agreeable impression on my mind, 
and that was sixty or seventy bodies of human 
beings that had been dug up from a grave- 
yard to make room for a railroad or some 
other improvement. These bodies, owing to 
the peculiar nature of the soil in which they 
had been originally interred, had retained their 
skin, hair, etc., in perfect preservation, and the 
guide who showed them off had attached to 
all or nearly all a short anecdote, and as he nar- 
rated his story, he tapped the skin that covered 
the skeleton to which he alluded with his candle- 
stick, and it emitted a hollow sound not pleasant 
to the ear. One, he averred, was the mortal re- 
mains of a general who had been shot in a duel ; 
and he pointed to the hole in his chest made by 
the fatal bullet. Another was the body of a 
giant porter full seven feet high, celebrated in 
his day for his enormous strength. And then 
he called our attention to the dried up "cadavre" 
of a youth who had apparently been buried alive, 
for all his limbs were contorted, and his face still 
bore evident traces of death by suffocation. 

During his tour round the array of ghastly 
objects of which he was custodian, he pointed 
out a whole family, including father, mother, and 
children, that had died from eating poisonous 
mushrooms. 
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I hope ere this those skeletons have been re- 
turned to their mother earth and left to rest in 
peace, for such a spectacle as this being per- 
mitted was a disgrace to the inhabitants of 
Bordeaux. 

The H6tel de France at Pau, when we were 
there, was one of the regular old-fashioned 
French inns where the gargon helped you to 
what he thought proper instead of letting you 
choose for yourself when the dishes were handed 
round. But we should be ungrateful to the 
young landlord and his wife were we to say a 
word against the old establishment as it used to 
be, for it is not possible to have been more polite 
and attentive than they were. There is a new 
Hdtel de France built now, and kept by the same 
people, which we hope all our friends will pa- 
tronize. 

In front of our rooms there was a broad bal- 
cony, which commanded a splendid view of the 
lower range of the Pyrenees. The prospect was 
certainly all that could be desired, but we were 
not left entirely in peace to enjoy our charming 
habitat. In our bedroom chimney there lived a 
rat of an unusual swarthy colour, and also of an 
inordinate size, whose custom was to sally forth 
at the dead of night, when silence reigned around, 
and disport himself in our apartment. Many a 
time I watched for our tormentor with the hea- 
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viest boots in my possession arrayed around my 
couch, and many a heavy blow I dealt that rat, 
but kill him I could not Emboldened by his good 
luck, one evening he ventured down the chimney 
of our sitting room, and made us an early call 
as the clock was on the stroke of eight I 
watched him as a cat, they say, will watch a 
mouse until he ensconced himself for shelter and 
security beneath the piano. With stealthy tread 
I cut off his retreat to the best of my ability by 
stuffing up the chimney, whence he came, with 
any article of small value that was at hand. I 
never care to indulge in the chase alone, at least 
not when companions are to be had ; and as 
sposa mia preferred being a passive spectator 
from the comparatively safe eminence afforded 
by a chair to being an active participator, one 
or two young friends, who inhabited the rooms 
adjoining, and also the gargon, who happened to 
be on the premises, were called in. We all armed 
ourselves with weapons adapted for the emer- 
gency, including two long-tailed brooms such as 
housemaids are wont to use, together with a 
pair of lusty besoms. Every point was carefully 
guarded, and then the musical instrument was 
cautiously moved aside, and the quarry was at 
once afoot. 

Fast and furious were the blows that greeted 
the varmint on his exit, and loud were the screams 
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of excitement uttered by the lady who had kindly 
consented to take the chair, but the rat did not 
succumb ; on the contrary, he seemed more brisk 
than ever. My merry men plied their brooms as 
a thresher works his flail, but their stalwart blows 
descended invariably on some luckless interven- 
ing chair or sofa until the place had almost ceased 
to exist as a furnished apartment, but the object 
of the chase was going still, and full of running 
too. As the back of the last chair but one 
crashed beneath the sportman's well-meant but 
ill-directed blow, our fair spectator uttered a cry 
of disappointment. She had seen the rat in a 
fit of desperation make a bolt through the inter- 
vening obstacles and r^ain his home — the chim- 
ney. An expression of blank dismay was on 
every face, for the varmint after all had escaped 
unscathed. 

One last chance remained to rid us of this pest, 
and that was to stifle him. I at once ignited the 
ornamental shavings in the grate in hopes to 
suffocate the beast before he could make his exit 
at the top. Whether he perished that eventful 
night, or whether he survived, I cannot say ; 
but this we can certify, he never troubled us 
again with his unwelcome visits either by night 
or day. He was a wonderful rat, there is no 
doubt about that, and the hair-breadth escapes 
he must have had in his life time, — ^if any one of 
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the (lays or nights he kept me company might be 
taken as an average, — ^would doubtless make a 
fine three- volume sensation novel. Although this 
was the last of the cd^bre rat de PaUy we were 
still not left to enjoy the quiet ease of our hard- 
earned victory. 

A male and female hornet had found our 
balcony an appropriate place under which to pass 
their honeymoon. The result of this union, in a 
wonderfully short space of time, was a progeny 
too numerous to be counted, and then not a 
window could be opened on a balmy autumn 
eve to enjoy a pipe, or a mild havannah, but one 
or more of these fear-inspiring insects came and 
made onc*s life a burden by bobbing, and buzzing 
as it bobbed, against the ceiling, until faint with 
its self-inflicted raps it fell half-stupefied on one's 
head or lap. Human nature is not long-suffering 
as a general rule, at least mine is not, so I bent 
my mind on retaliation. 

The day after I had smashed a favourite pipe 
in my frantic efforts to prevent one of these ob- 
noxious insects settling on my nose, I went out, 
and, after a short interview with a carpenter, re- 
turned with two fives bats. Armed with these I 
posted myself on the balcony immediately over 
the nest, and as each hornet flew out or in, caught 
it on the wing and sent it with a crack on to the 
balcony beneath. Once or twice the tables were 
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turned, and they attacked me in considerable 
numbers ; but being armed with two five's bats, 
all my assailants were polished off before I had 
backed to the other side of the balcony. In a 
few days the whole nest was nearly exterminated, 
and we were left in comparative peace, the only 
intruders now being a few harmless mice, which, 
finding we almost ignored their presence, invari- 
ably joined us at the two meals we took upstairs, 
— ^breakfast and lunch, — and very punctual they 
were. 

Occasionally a lizard would run them a race 
for a crumb if thrown on to the balcony, as 
several of these miniature crocodiles resided in 
the outer wall of our rooms, and darted like 
lightning on any unsuspecting fly basking itself 
in the warmth of a noonday sun. 

The Pyrenees and I were old acquaintances, as 
I had lived in the Valley d'Aspe with the good 
pastor of a colony of about three hundred Pro- 
testants for nearly a year, studying French and 
German, and amusing myself with shooting, fish- 
ing, and chamois hunting. This little colony of 
Protestants has existed in the Valley d*Aspe ever 
since the days of Charles IX., when they fled to 
the Pyrenees to save themselves from being 
massacred ; and when the persecutions of the 
French Protestants had abated they settled at 

Osse, in the Valley d'Aspe. Here they once 

E 
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more enjoyed peace and security under the pro- 
tection of Henri IV., King of Navarre and the 
idol of Beam, for he was bom at Pau, and the 
old peasants of the valley talk of him as if 
he were still their king, and are never tired of 
singing his praises, and telling anecdotes about 
him. 

One was, how, when retuming from the chase, 
he stopped to dine with a rich peasant of Beam, 
who, when the king praised his wine, said, " I 
have some much better than that in my cellar ;" 
and his Majesty good humouredly replied, "Then 
pray keep it, my dear sir, for some better occa- 
sion/' 

Again, when Henri IV. went to pay a visit 
to Troyes, he asked the Mayor, angrily, " Why 
he had not had the cannon fired and given 
a royal salute?" 

The trembling Mayor said there were sixty- 
five reasons why the cannon had not been fired. 
The first reason was, that there were none, 
upon which the king laughed, and told the 
mayor he would excuse his making the remain- 
ing sixty-four excuses. 

Another popular story of the Beamais king 
was, that a peasant who had a grudge against 
a man who resembled Henri in face and figure, 
one day saw a person whom he mistook for the 
one he had vowed to pay off, stooping down to 
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buckle his shoe, and ran at him and gave him 
a tremendous kick. 

The king turned round in a fury, and then the 
peasant perceived what a terrible mistake he had 
made, and, falling on his knees, implored his Ma- 
jesty to spare his life, and said — " Oh, my liege ! 
I thought you were the man who won't pay me 
what he owes me." The generous monarch 
rubbed himself, and replied — " Even supposing 
I had owed you anything, you need not have 
kicked so cursed hard." 

Were I to narrate half the anecdotes the Bear- 
nais peasants tell about their beloved king, I 
might fill a small volume. Many of them were 
doubtless pure inventions, or were incidents that 
had happened to other people ; but no jokes or 
stories went down so well in the Valley d'Aspe 
as those that were fathered on their own king. 

The Protestants of the Valley d'Aspe rarely, 
if ever, intermarry with their Roman Catholic 
neighbours, and they hold but little communica- 
tion with each other. 

The priest at Osse threatened from the pulpit 

to excommunicate a member of his flock for 

washing a heretic's clothes, — meaning mine 

Upon which the brave blanchisseuse rose up 

in church and freely spoke her mind, and said 

that, although the gentleman for whom she 

washed ' was of another faith to theirs, he was, 

E 2 
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in her estimation, quite as gocxl a man as their 
priest. 

I was so much gratified and flattered when 
I heard of this, that for several Saturdays after 
I sent my fair defender a double amount of 
clothes to wash. 





CHAPTER VI. 



The Vallbt d'Aspb— HuNTiNa up Old Fbibnds— Taking 
"Fbknch Leave"— a "Plomb Puddeekq"— Expedition 
TO THE Lao d^Estaibs— Trout Fishino- A Rough Ride— 
Ptsenean Peasants, and Sailino undes False Golobs. 



INDING myself once more at Pau, we 
determined to revisit some of my old 
haunts, where I had passed many happy days, 
and see how it fared with my friends in the 
Valley d'Aspe. So, one fine morning we took 
the coup6 of an old rattle-trap of a diligence, 
and went to Oleron, and slept at the inn kept 
by the sisters Lostalot, who looked but little 
older than when I saw them last. We took a 
voiture de remise next morning for Bed6us, in 
the Valley d*Aspe, to which I had bid adieu 
more than fifteen years before, and felt curious 
to see whether the peasants would recognize me, 
as they had not the remotest idea that I was in 
their part of the world. 

We left the carriage at Bedous, and walked 
up to Osse by the bridge that spans the Gave. 
The first old acquaintance I met was Latour 
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riding a donkey, and he dc^ed his Beamais 
bonnet, as they always do, but he evidently did 
not recognize me. 

Presently, however, he came nmnii^ after us, 
shouting out my name, and, seizing both my 
hands, said — ^ Ah^ mon Dim ! mon Dieu ! je ne 
suis done pas trompi moi dest bien Monsieur M, 
nous autres serons bien contents de vous revoir d 
Osser And, leaving his moke to take care of 
itself, he escorted us on to the village, asking a 
thousand questions by the way. 

We revisited the house where the French psis- 
teur and his family had lived, but they had all 
departed some 3rears b^ore, and his successor, 
the present tenant, was away taking a little tour. 
The good Ossians be^ed us so hard to stay 
there a few days, and assured us that their /ox- 
teur would only be too proud if we would take 
possession of his house for the nonce, that we 
at last consented to do so if they would fit up 
my old room and make it comfortable. 

We returned to Oleron for our luggage, and 
then came back to Osse, and took possession of 
the parson's house without either leave or license, 
except, perhaps, '* French leave." 

The period of the clergyman's return, accord- 
ing to what the members of his flock said, was 
very uncertain, so we coolly settled down in his 
domicile and made ourselves quite at home. 
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The good ladies at Osse accidentally found 
out that Madame M. would be exactly twenty- 
one )rears of age the next day but one after our 
advent To celebrate this auspicious event, they 
fabricated a kind of cake of enormous size. This 
cake they boiled, and the deputation, who brought 
it while we were at dinner, said — " Void un Eng- 
leesh plomb puddeeng que nous avons fait pour 
Monsieur et Madame^ 

m 

With a polite speech we invited the deputa- 
tion to sit down and help us in the consumption 
of this great effort of culinary art, which they 
did, and with such good will that in ten minutes 
the " puddeeng" had entirely disappeared, and so 
effectually that not a plum remained to tell the 
tale. 

We planned an expedition for the following 
day to visit Lac d'Estais, on the Spanish fron- 
tier. It is a long day's work to go there and 
back from Osse, and the inhabitants declared 
when we returned that " Madame " was the first 
lady who had ever accomplished it in one day 
from the Valley d'Aspe. The few people who 
do visit this lake, — for it is very little known, — 
usually sleep at Urdos (the last village on the 
French side the frontier) ; but the accommoda- 
tion there is so indifferent that we preferred re- 
turning to our clean lodging. 

Two peasants, one being Latour and the other 
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a commissaire de police^ accompanied us. We 
started soon after six in the morning, and drove 
up the picturesque gorge past the new fort which 
guards the passage between Spain and France 
to Urdos, where we left our carriage, and, hiring 
a pony to carry our lunch, and occasionally 
" Madame," we commenced the steep ascent 
towards the lake, pioneered by Latour and the 
other peasants. 

It is an uncommonly stiff walk from Urdos to 
the Lac d*Estais at any time, but with a broiling 
sun over head, we found it excessively fatiguing, 
and even Latour nearly succumbed ; but at last, 
after three hours of very hard work, we came in 
sight of the deep blue lake, and in a few minutes 
more we were all reposing ourselves on its banks. 
I put my fishing tackle together to try and catch 
some of the lusty trout lazily roaming about in 
the translucent water, but Latour shook his head, 
and averred that they never yet had been known 
to take any bait. 

I tried natural minnows, artificial minnows, 
and every variety of fishing flies, but the trout 
treated them all with utter contempt and wagged 
their tails in derision. We caught one, however, 
with my landing net, about a pound and a half 
in weight, which had wandered up a streamlet. 
The commissaire said some Spaniards had been 
there a few weeks previously, and had caught. 
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with long, deep nets, two charr^te-loads of trout. 
Latour, who never believed anybody or any- 
thing,, exclaimed — ^^ Allez done avec vos deux 
charreUes de truites ! Croyez-vous qtie nous 
sommes assez gobe-mouches d'avaller toutes ces 
bitises lar 

But probably the man had only stated what 
was true, for when I visited the lake before I 
saw a great number of large trout. 

The fishing proved a failure, but the lunch 
was a decided success, and the air at that great 
elevation was so delightfully cool that we lingered 
on until nearly sunset before we began to de- 
scend. It was past ten o'clock when we reached 
Osse, having had sixteen hours of it since we 
started, and our companions confessed that they 
had had quite enough. The following day we 
all felt rather stale and stiff, and we passed the 
time in making a few sketches. 

A couple of miles beyond the valley d'Aspe, 
and about a mile and a half to the right of the 
Urdos road, there is a very pretty cascade, the 
name of which I forget. M. Latour, when he 
heard Madame express a wish to see this water- 
fall, immediately harnessed his donkey — "Jean 
Pierre," as he called him, — and placing two 
chairs in his little cart, he took off his bonnet, 
gave a graceful wave of his hand, and said — 
" Tout est prit pour Monsieur et Madame^ 
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The moke went off at a tremendous pace, and 
as the cart had no springs we had "a very rough 
time." Latour tried to console us by sa3ang it 
was a capital thing for the liver. The shaking 
did not last long, however, as Jean Pierre soon 
sobered down into a very steady trot, but when- 
ever he shewed the slightest inclination of sub- 
siding into a walk, Latour thus apostrophized 
him — ^^ AllonSy mon Jean! tu a besoin cTun 
petit peu (Teau de vie^ eh r The little drop of 
brandy in question was the point of Latour's 
penknife, with which he slightly pricked his 
donkey. 

By the time we had arrived at the end of the 
valley the animal probably thought he had 
trotted far enough, so Latour had to address 
him again — 

"i?A, bien^ Jean Pierre! tu as d/jd oublii ton 
eau de vie ; alors il faut te donner un petit 
verre de Cognac" and then a perforation of a 
more profound nature was administered, and 
we were immediately treated to a "short and 
sweet donkey-gallop." 

We had now come to the end of our drive, so 
Jean Pierre did not get any more petits verres ; 
but he was unharnessed, and a pad put on his 
back for my wife, the ascent to the fall being 
very steep and rough. As there had been some 
heavy showers the night before, the cascade 
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looked quite imposing ; but, of course, almost 
any waterfall looks like a mere spout to anyone 
who has seen Niagara. 

On our return to Osse, it being Saturday, we 
heard the pastor had returned ; but the poor 
man was not allowed to go to his own home 
and was taken off at once to a peasant's house, 
who told him that a young English lady and 
gentleman had taken possession of the par- 
sonage, and then they informed him who I 
was. He came to see us, and said he hoped 
we would not think of leaving on his account, 
as he should only stay until the Monday fol- 
lowing. 

On Sunday we attended Divine service in the 
little Protestant chapel at Osse. The building 
and the services were decidedly of the Methodis- 
tical order. The prayers were nearly all extem- 
pore, and the singing they carefully conducted 
through their noses ; but the congregation was 
very attentive and devout. The sermon lasted 
nearly fifty minutes, and was what orthodox 
people would denounce as "horribly low church ;" 
but the audience generally seemed much pleased 
with it, and asked us after the service if we did 
not think their preacher a very eloquent man ; 
we echoed " very." 

We never dined by ourselves, as some pea- 
sant or other was sure to look in about seven 
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T!re FvinaK-^ia: r^asnt? ar^ w&at we should 
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The dirty waik. 5u<ii as carryii^ manure in 
baskets on the head, is done by woman from the 
Spanish border. 

The way Beamais giris carrj- things on their 
heads used to be my adruiration, and this ancient 
habit makes them all walk upright and widL 
Our maid Jeanne used to tear up and down the 
steep staircase of our house in the evening with 
a lighted candle on her head, and ne\'er dropped 
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it or spilt any grease ; but the light was occa- 
sionally blown out from the speed at which she 
went. Pitchers full of water they always carried 
on their heads, reminding one of the pictures of 
Rebecca at the well. 

The Mayor of Bedous and his wife, old ac- 
quaintances of mine, asked us to stay a day or 
two with them to see the fair, to which Spaniards 
flock with their gaily-caparisoned mules, loaded 
with merchandise, exactly as represented by 
Rosa Bonheur in her beautiful picture of the 
"Buri-Cairos." The men are generally handsome, 
stylish, cut-throat looking fellows, but the women 
are ugly, and their costume perfectly hideous, 
with the waist close under the arms, and hitched 
up in plaits behind almost to the neck, which 
made them look as if their husbands were in the 
habit of hanging them on a peg when at home ; 
not that their lords are much given to let them 
rest, for, as a general rule, they work them like 
slaves, while they look on and smoke cigarettes. 
The only work these Spanish gentlemen conde- 
scend to do, is to drive their mules from Spain 
into France, and back again after they have dis- 
posed of their wares. 

Amongst the Beamais peasantry, every year, 
there is a short period of sorrow and a short 
period of joy. The sorrowful period occurs in 
the autumn — ^the joyous one in the spring. In 
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the autumn, when the snow retakes possession of 
the mountains, and the green pastures become 
covered slowly, but inevitably, with their winter 
mantle, the shepherds depart with their flocks 
for the plains, in the direction of Bordeaux, and 
many are the fond embraces, blessings, and tears 
lavished on these occasions of leave-taking. If 
the shepherd is a well-favoured swain, some of 
his admirers accompany him as far as Oleron, 
or even to Pau. In the spring, being duly 
warned of their return, they go joyfully forth 
to welcome them, and the embraces and bles- 
sings are repeated without the tear accompani- 
ment. 

Before leaving Osse we inspected the Protest- 
ant school, and the way in which the children 
answered questions, and read French, etc., did 
the master great credit. They seemed hard-up 
for good school-books, so we sent them some 
from Pau when we returned. 

I picked up a little of the Beamais dialect 
when I stayed in former days with the parson 
at Osse, and still remember many words ; 
but as I have not the slightest idea how they 
are spelt, I shall not attempt to write them 
down. 

In those days, when thoughtless youth is ever 
light-hearted, I rode over to see a young French 
friend of mine who had a ch&teau on the out- 
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skirts of Mauleon, the capital of the Basque 
country, and stayed with him some days. Very 
few, if any, English people ever went there, but 
still I could hardly account for the extreme curi- 
osity people evinced to have a look at me, or for 
the almost embarrassing amount of attention I 
received. Dinners and balls were given every 
night, and entirely in my honour, my host averred. 
It was only on the day of my departure I dis- 
covered the joke my friend had played off at my 
expense, or rather, in this case, at the expense 
of his neighbours. Some days previous to my 
arrival he had told all his friends that a real 
English " Milord '* was coming to stay with him 
— a Lord M. — ^giving my right name with a title 
prefixed. 

I was considerably annoyed at having uncon- 
sciously been made to sail under false colours ; 
but, on the other hand, I had a very jolly week, 
and was made more of on that occasion than ever 
I have been before or since, and my host seemed 
to think it such a capital joke, that I could not 
help joining in his hilarity when we talked it 
over afterwards. 

The Basque language, we were solemnly in- 
formed on several occasions, is the most ancient 
in the world, and, without doubt, the language in 
which our first parents addressed each other in 
the Garden of Eden. 
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Whether Eve tempted Adam to partake of 
the fatal apple in the soft, insinuating dialect of 
the Basque country none can tell. Perhaps she 
did, not wisely but too well, select this liquid 
language in which to express her wish and gain 
her end. And Adam ate, as all Adams would 
again had they a chance. 




CHAPTER VII. 



Befubn to Olebon with a Dbunken Goaohuan, oonsequbnt 
Ihtkrbuption in the Road, and finally an Upset— 
Dbinkino Customs, Costumes, and Spobts— Biabbttz m 
THE Bathino Season, and the Appeabancb of anotheb 
" Gbeat Bbiton i" 



?HE evening after Bedous fair we returned 
to Oleron. Our driver appeared to be a 
little in love and a good deal in liquor, and in 
a thick voice begged permission to take a very 
pretty faysanne (probably the object of his af- 
fection) with him on the box. As I thought 
he required somebody to look after him, I finally 
consented. 

Before we had gone very far they had a quarrel, 
and she jumped off the box and ran home again. 
Our coachman now went off at a furious pace, 
singing and shouting at the top of his voice, so that 
all my expostulations were quite drowned. One 
young peasant, who was driving home some 
heifers and calves, in springing back to avoid 
being driven against, went a regular header over 
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one of his calves. As he went backwards, with 
a flick like a clown turning a summersault in a 
circus, we thought he must be hurt, but some 
very powerful French and Beamais expressions 
concerning the sacred skin of a dog, and many 
other still more sacred things, uttered in a sten- 
torian voice, as he struggled to push through 
his beasts and have a go in at our cocker^ quite 
removed our anxiety on his account. Our driver 
managed to get clear just in time to save his 
skin, which I rather regretted, as a good thrash- 
ing would have sobered him. 

Before we arrived at Oleron one of the horses, 
probably unaccustomed to going at such a rapid 
cate, stumbled, and fell on his side. I sprang 
out and sat on the horse's head, frojpi which 
elevated position I lectured the driver on his 
disgraceful behaviour, using language adapted to 
the occasion — ^that is to say, applying th^ most 
forcible epithets in his dialect that could be called 
to mind. 

Any foreign language or dialect is. a very in- 
sufficient and unsatisfactory kind of safety-valve 
to an Englishman in a rage, or to an American 
when he has got his " dander " up. I candidly 
confess I should feel it a great relief on su<ph 
occasions to give utterance to one or two short 
expressions well known and too frequently heard, 
although never written in the English language. 
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However, In a case like the presjent, when the 
recipient was totally ignorant of the weight or 
value a Briton might attach to such eloquent 
ejaculations, it would only have added fuel to an 
Englishman's wrath to utter them and find their 
sweetness was wasted on the desert air of a 
foreign land. 

When we arrived at Oleron, the man was un- 
conscionable enough to ask for a ^^ pour boire'* 

I reported his Conduct to Les Soeurs Lostalot, 
and Les Soeurs Lostalot reported him to Madame 
Bonzon at Bedous ; but Madame B. winked her 
eye at her employis getting inebriated so long as 
they paid up for "lowering themselves in the 
estimation of their fellow-creatures;" 

During all my travels I have rarely seen a 
Frenchman tipsy. It is not, perhaps, an easy 
matter to get drunk on vin ordinaire^ or on 
the bierre blanche which one sees depicted on 
sign boards, foaming itself out of its bottle into 
a glass on either side in a most tempting manner 
on a hot summer's day. Eau de vie is too 
expensive to be indulged in to any great ex- 
tent by the lower classes. The "upper ten" 
in France provoke their appetites, and at the 
same time destroy the coats of their interiors by 
imbibing absinthe and water, or diluted vermout, 
half-an-hour or so before dinner, as we do sherry 

and bitters. "All very nice in their way," as 

F 2 
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my doctor says, *' but you are much better with- 
out them." 

The costumes of the Valley d'Aspe are nearly 
the same as those in the Valley d*Ossau, in which 
is situated the Eaux Bonnes and the Eaux 
Chaudes, except that the women of the latter 
valley turn out smarter, and wear red capulets, 
bound with black velvet, while the women in the 
Valley d'Aspe generally wear dark blue capulets 
on Sundays, and on week days bright coloured 
handkerchiefs bound classically round the back 
hair. 

The men of both valleys wear the Beamais 
bonnet, an open shirt collar, a short jacket, and 
breeches with the usual ceinture Espagnole^ and 
white hose and lace shoes. We intended to have 
paid a visit to the Eaux Bonnes during our stay 
at Pau, but the mountains we could see from our 
balcony were covered with snow, so we were 
advised to give up the expedition. 

When a soi-disant student at Osse, I rode 
across the range of mountains to the Eaux 
Bonnes to see a village fite there, which was a 
very picturesque sight, as all the peasants for 
miles round came in their Sunday's best, and 
almost every man's 

" Coat was of red, and his breeches were blue." 

The next line does not apply ; — and there were 
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also many Spaniards, who looked on and lazily 
smoked, while the peasants danced to the music 
of a violin and hautboy. 

On our return to Pau we did a little mild fox 
hunting. It was decidedly mild, after hunting 
in the cream of the midland counties, for the 
Pau hounds rarely, if ever, found their foxes, but 
started a drag from some covert, and then, when 
the man who ran with this " simulacre empest^^* 
— as the French called it, — ^was blown, he turned 
a "bagman" down, who went, or did not go, 
according to the manner of his capture and the 
length of time he had been kept in durance vile. 
It was very good fun in its way, and the circum- 
scribed runs, at which a Leicestershire man would 
have turned up his nose, suited the horses, — 
especially those exported from England, who 
soon become distressed in the rarefied air of the 
Pyrenees, — much better than real hard work. 

A sportsman, the state of whose lungs will not 
permit of his wintering in England, may pass his 
time pleasantly enough at Pau, and hunt, fish, 
and shoot, although the latter amusement must 
be looked upon only as some slight inducement 
to take a walk, for the chance of sport is but 
small. 

I have shot woodcocks and red-legged par- 
tridges in the neighbourhood of Pau, and in the 
Valley d'Aspe there was a fair sprinkling of 
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both ; but that was years c^o, and game in 
France seems to diminish year by 3rear, so that 
we ahirays look with a siis{»doiis eye now at a 
** dvet de Uevre"^ when offered at tabU d'hdte^ 
and diink diat had a naturaUst seen it before 
it was dissected and disguised with chocolate- 
coloured sanc^ he would have classed it as a 
member of the feline qiedesu 

The fishing in the Grave at Pau, is moderately 
good, and it is, at all events, a very ^x>rting 
lookii^ stream, in which it is quite a pleasure to 
cast a fly, for if you don't catch many fish, — and 
the probalrility is you won't, — a certain amount 
of excitement is kept up from constantly meeting 
with very likely places, and if you do not get a 
rise in one, hope is still buoyed up by the pos- 
sibility of having better luck in the next 

If the worst comes to the worst, and you return 
home with an empty creel, you invariably make 
sure of one thing — ^that is, that you are the 
happy possessor of an appetite, and a natural 
^;>petite is not to be sneezed at in these days of 
stimulants. 

As we had been obliged to give up our trip to 
the valley d'Ossau, we took advantage of the 
fine weather to go to Biarritz, although the 
season there was all but over. 

We went by rail to Bayonne, and the next 
day drove through the pine woods to Biarritz 
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and took rooms at the Hdtel de France, over- 
looking the surf bathing place, in the direction 
of Villa Eugenie. The little still-water bay is 
on the other side the town. 

If one does not bathe oneself when at the 
seaside, the next most fashionable thing is to 
stare at those who do ; and as the pavilion-Hke 
bathing house at Biarritz is some distance from 
high-water mark, and the bathers have to walk 
down to the sea, it was very amusing to sit 
and watch them. The ladies* bathing costumes 
were all more or less fanciful, generally of white 
flannel fringed with different coloured ribbons. 
Girls of slender figures and youthful years looked 
pretty, as they always do in any dress ; but 
portly dames and aldermanic figured men, who 
were led by the hand and dipped under the 
foaming ocean wave, presented a picture de- 
cidedly comic. 

One Great Briton emerged from the pavilion 
arrayed in flannel of the purest white, trimmed 
with ribbon of an azure blue, and shortly after 
him a far more celebrated man of another nation 
came out, — a man who, a few months before, 
made Europe tremble, and with one short word 
sent forth his thousands to fight as well, or 
better, than the flower of the Roman armies ever 
fought, and to die as christians alone know how 
to die. This man of awful power and might 
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came out, decked in garments of flannel. The 
colour was pink and the border was blue, and, 
led by the hand, he trotted gently down to the 
sea, and the sailor floated him about and dipped 
him as a bathing woman dips a child. 

At table d'hStey the evening of the day we first 
witnessed the bathing, the Great Briton held 
forth in grandiloquent style, to the delight of 
some and astonishment of others. We felt at 
first surprised, and then almost alarmed at the 
familiar terms on which he appeared to be with 
nearly all the peers of our realm. Their titles 
were, as a rule, omitted, being alluded to as 
" Tom Noddy and I," etc., etc. The list of his 
lordly chums seemed endless, and dessert had 
arrived before Burke had been half gone through, 
so I offered him some nuts, — people can't talk 
much with nuts in their mouths, — ^but he said he 
never ate nuts ; that was very bad luck. I would 
then have given a waiter a napoleon to have 
brought down his white flannel dress trimmed 
with blue, and popped it over his head. That 
would have " shut him up like a knife." 

The next morning, bad luck again. 

Being anxious to see the European celebrity 
attired in his usual walking costume — for it is 
rather difficult to tell what an elderly gentleman 
is like if you have only seen him in a bathing 
dress of light rose-coloured flannel, — I waited 
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outside the principal entrance to my hotel at the 
hour he generally took his constitutional. I 
smoked one cigar and two cigarettes, and yet 
he did not appear ; so another cigarette was lit, 
and many visitors came out and many went in, 
but the "coming man" never came. 

The bright idea at last occurred to me to 
inquire of the porter, and he told me the gen- 
tleman in question had gone out an hour before 
by the other door. So I returned to my domi- 
cile, having seen nothing and smoked a great 
deal. 

When at St. Sebastian (which is a few miles 
from Biarritz) in former days, I innocently tried 
to make a sketch of the fortress, and had just 
finished the outline when loud, angry shouts in 
Spanish issued from one of the embrasures, but 
to which — ^thinking they could not concern me — 
I did not pay the slightest attention. 

I b^an to wash in the sky, and the shouter*s 
voice gradually became husky and hoarse, and 
then there was a momentary silence which was 
broken by the sharp crack of a musket. When 
the puff of smoke had cleared away, I saw from 
the position of the muzzle that the shot was 
intended for me; so, with my brush in my 
mouth, and my sketch book under my arm, I 
tore down the hill and never stopped until I 
reached the hotel, and then felt myself all over. 
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but could discover no ball. In fact, the musket 
was probably only loaded with powder. 

There is but little to please an artist's eye at 
Biarritz, the surrounding sandhills forming but a 
poor feature for a picture. A short distance 
beyond Biarritz, however, in the direction of 
Spain, looking towards St. Sebastian, a marine 
painter is afforded the opportunity of depicting 
the beautiful green-coloured Bay of Biscay in 
the foreground, with the Pyrenean mountains, 
of a cobalt blue, in the distance, and also miles 
and miles of bright-coloured sand, the reflections 
in which when wet can be put in with great 
effect. 

In a few days, Biarritz was almost deserted, 
and the weather had become too cold for the 
most inveterate bathers to enjoy a dip in the 
briny ocean ; so we returned to Pau, which 
was filling fast with its delicate-looking visitors 
of all nations, some of whom appeared as if 
they were come there but to lay them down 
and die. 

It seemed to us a cruel thing to send con- 
sumptive young men, when almost in the last 
stage of the disease, away alone from home and 
friends, to prolong their existence for a few short 
weeks — or months, perhaps — ^but to pass them 
in lodgings in a foreign town, with no sympa- 
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thizing friends to soothe or cheer them as they 
softly, but swiftly, approach 

" The nndiscover'd country 
From whose botune no traveller returns." 

But doctors are only too glad to get rid of in- 
curables, and so send them off to Pau, Nice, 
Mentone, Madeira, and elsewhere, to flicker out 
their lives. 

In the Place d'Henri IV., a vendor of steel 
pens used to set up his stall of an evening. A 
capital specimen of a French charlatan he was, 
and he spoke with a volubility an English ear 
is quite unaccustomed to. 

He prefaced the sale of his pens by a per- 
formance of four canary birds and a bullfinch. 
Very clever little birds they were, especially the 
canary, named Mademoiselle Rachel, and the 
bullfinch, which he called Le Due de Vilainton. 

*^ Rachel! cherche moi Pace de pique^' said the 
pen man, and Mademoiselle Rachel hopped on 
to the pack of cards, and pecked out the ace of 
spades in a moment. 

Le Due de Vilainton shewed himself worthy 
of his great name by pulling a string and firing 
off a diminutive musket at Rachel, who imme- 
diately fell down and pretended to be dead; and 
she was placed on a bier, while the other three 
canaries harnessed themselves by slipping their 
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heads through little leather collars, and drew 
her away to be buried. 

When a crowd had collected round the pen 
vendor, he put by his birds and commenced his 
sale, and regularly talked people into buying his 
wares almost in spite of themselves. 

Besides being a very good elocutionist, the 

charlatan was a capital draughtsman, and drew 

with his steel pens all kinds of birds and fanciful 

designs, talking nineteen to the dozen all the 

time. 

*^ Ecautez, messieurs et mesdames! La plume 

dans la main d*un savant est plus puissante que 

Fipie dans la main d*un guerrier. Voild une boite 

pour six sous ! LEmpereur de la France et la 

Reine d'Angleterre s'en servent toujours. Voild 

deux boites pour onze sous /" 

He sold many dozens of boxes in the course 

of an evening. We bought one, but found the 

pens very inferior. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



HuBTiNO Chamois among the Ptbenees, Aim in tubn Hunted 
BT Wolves— Despaib, and a Bbioht Deuvebanoe— Mt 
Fr Chamois. 




'ROM the windows of our rooms at the 
H6tel de France we could distinctly see 
the range of Basse Pyrenees, where, in my early 
youth, I used to risk my neck in pursuit of cha- 
mois ; and had a few narrow escapes, although 
as a general rule I avoided many of the fearful 
places the professionals made light of, for fear 
my head would turn. One precipice is bad 
enough, but to stand or walk between two was 
more than I could bear, and my head began 
to swim, and I had frequently to lie down and 
close my eyes for a time. It is a horrible sen- 
sation, that swimming in the head, and nothing 
would induce me to run the risk of it again. 

We used to start in the afternoon and sleep in 
some shepherd's hut near the summit of the 
mountain. These huts were invariably full of 
smoke from the wood fire, and I used to go to 
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sleep with involuntary tears streaming down my 
face ; but the shepherds appeared to be as im- 
pervious to smoke as to many even less pleasant 
preventives to sleep. 

I had but poor sport chamois hunting, for I 
never knocked over but one, and that fell into 
an inaccessible ravine and was lost. 

On my first expedition I gained quite an un- 
merited reputation as a rifle shot by shooting off 
at about a hundred yards the head of a large 
thistle, which the chamois hunters had challenged 
me to do. I could not have done the same 
thing again probably, but the peasants smiled 
complacently at what they thought my modesty 
when I said so; Chamois, from being constantly 
hunted, have become both scarce and wild in the 
Pyrenees. 

The old hunter who usually accompanied me 
said that when he was young he had often seen 
from twenty to thirty in a herd, and had fre- 
quently shot three or four in one day. 

There are still plenty of wolves left in the 
Pyrenees, and when I lived there, they used on 
cold winter nights when the ground was covered 
with snow, to come down even into the villages 
and eat up anything that came handy, especially 
any small stray cur dogs. 

The great Pyrenean shepherd dogs take good 
care they don't molest the sheep ; and whenever 
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a half-starved wolf is rash enough to make the 
attempt, he is immediately set upon and soon 
polished off. 

The shepherds with whom I used to pass the 
night, told me marvellous yarns about the en- 
counters they and their dogs had had with bears 
and wolves, but at least half of them were, no 
doubt, nightmares they had had from sleeping 
too soon after supper. 

I have caught sight of wolves in the distance 
on several occasions, but never got near enough 
to have a shot at one. Anybody, however, who 
is hardy and enthusiastic enough to watch for 
them on a moonlight winter's night, when the 
ground has been covered with snow for some 
days, might easily do so by getting a dead sheep, 
or any animal, and trailing it along the ground 
near one of the fir woods on the mountains, and 
then fastening it to a stake and making a hiding 
place in the ground to leeward of the bait. I 
should not mind running the risk of catching a 
bad cold for the chance of getting a shot at a 
deer, but for a stinking wolf it is a case of " le 
jeu ne vautpas la chandelier 

The postman at Bedous, whose beat extended 
as far as the Spanish frontier, returned one 
snowy night without accomplishing his journey, 
aixd declared that he had seen and heard so 
many wolves that he dare not go on unarmed. 
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I remember very well, when at Osse years ago, 
mounting my horse one day and riding away, 
armed only with my fishing rod and creel, in 
search of a trout stream in the direction of Urdos. 

After riding about a forest of fir trees for some 
time, the object of my quest was discovered, and 
a very likely little stream it looked, so I rode 
back to a deserted shepherd's hut, put up my 
horse, and went down and fished with very fair 
sport, until the sun began to set behind the 
mountains. 

With thoughts intent on the capture of the 
speckled beauties, I wandered far away from the 
hut in the forest, where my steed was probably 
neighing with impatience for his evening feed. 

It would have been a long circuitous route to 
have returned by the banks of the stream, so I 
thought I would " strike a bee line for the 
shanty ;" but discovered to my sore discomfort 
that that was much easier said than done, and 
like the Irishman, very soon "found myself lost." 
I wandered about in the forest at first in dis- 
consolate solitude, and silence reigned around. 
My thoughts went back to " my father and 
mother, and the little girl I had left behind me," 
— the object, /r^ tem, of my youthful admiration. 

The joyous rays of the setting sun soon ceased 
to needle through the pines. The shadows met 
and lapped together in one indistinguishable 
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mass, and the shades of night crept on apace. 
My sandwiches had gone the way of all good 
sandwiches, and no wine remained to warm the 
cockles of my heart, for my flask had long been 
emptied. 

The hitherto almost oppressive silence now 
b^an to be broken by sharp, short barks. At 
first I tried to flatter myself that these unpleasant 
sounds issued from the throats of some distant 
shepherd dogs, but reason refused to be cajoled 
by such flattery, and assured me of the plain 
unpalatable truth, that what I heard were wolves, 
hungry wolves, and nothing else but wolves, who 
winded their prey from afar, and only awaited 
the cloak of darkness to give them courage to 
advance, and make of me their evening meal. 
Placing my back against a tree and drawing out 
the butt end of my rod, I screwed in the spear 
and shouted in despair, "Come on and do your 
worst !" The shout was answered by a howl, 
and then another and another from different 
points ; and they sounded horribly near to my 
now throbbing ears. 

My heart began to sink, and my courage was 

on the ebb. I am certainly not a coward, — no 

Englishman is, I hope, — but what chance had I 

with the butt end of a fishing rod and a tiny 

spear, three inches long in it, as my only weapon 

of defence, against a pack of hungry wolves ? 

G 
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It IS hard lines, in any case, to be cut off in 
the flower of one's existence, but to be cut off 
by a horrible death in the midst of a mountain 
forest, far away from the busy haunts of man, 
without even the sad consolation that my mortal 
remains would be followed to the grave, and 
there sprinkled with the fast flowing tears of 
sorrowing friends, was too hard lines. No! I 
could not " lay the flattering unction to my 
soul," that the sombre satisfaction of knowing 
that my bones would be gently laid in conse- 
crated ground could ever be mine. I knew but 
too well, that when the wolves had done with 
me, the hawks and vultures would pick me clean, 
and then the large black ants would have their 
turn. 

As years rolled on, I thought, when my 
skeleton had long ceased to hold together in 
its human form, and lay a mere heap of uncon- 
nected bones, some thrifty farmer passing by, by 
chance, while in pursuit, perhaps, of some de- 
scendant of my murderers, might look upon 
the heap as his treasure-trove, and take them 
home and grind them down to dust to enrich 
his garden. 

This train of thought, — or thoughts to 
much the same effect, — kept passing through 
my mind, as the hours dragged their weary 
length along, and the howls increased in number. 
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and gradusdly drew nearer, when, oh! welcome 
sight ! the glorious moon rose o'er the mountains 
in all the splendour of her fulness, and night was 
night no ihore, as far as darkness went ; and the 
pines, and all around seemed bathed in liquid 
silver. The joyous luminary smiled down upon 
me — a sweet smile it looked, full of pity and of 
hope. Thus encouraged, I roused myself, and 
scrambled on, and laughed away dull care, while 
fear gave place to confidence. 

After wandering hither and thither I stumbled, 
by good luck, upon the hut, and leaping on my 
horse, rode home as fast as he could carry me. 

When this simple unvarnished tale of my 
adventures was thus narrated to one of my 
peasant friends, he went into fits of laughter. 

'* What in the world are you laughing at } " 
said I. 

"Oh! I am only laughing for joy at your 
narrow escape," said he ; but he was a man 
without any soul or imagination, whose mind 
had never been enlarged by the perusal of sen- 
sational novels. 

About the period of the above adventure an 
infant chamois was presented to me by an old 
chasseuTy who had captured it on the mountain, 
having previously shot its mother. 

I performed, to the best of my ability, the 

part of wet-nurse to my baby, and suckled it 

G 2 
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from a bottle. It thrived and grew under my 
fostering care until it became a fine, unruly child* 
with a decided will of its own, and gamboled 
about with wild delight, and buck-jumped till it 
was tired. It would then come up and rub its 
little head — out of which the horns were just 
budding — ^against my knees. 

It often used to amuse itself, and astonish me, 
by its wonderful agility ; for the fragile-looking 
animal would spring, with apparently the greatest 
ease, from the sill of my window into the road, 
and thence on the high garden wall, and up on 
to the roof of the house. Then back it Would 
come as quick as lightning and stand on the 
narrow ledge of my window, with its dark, deep, 
confiding eyes looking round for my caressing 
hand. 

As it grew older it daily became more restless, 
and its affection for me was overpowered at last 
by its longing for the free, wild life of its spe- 
cies. 

One summer evening, when I was reading — 
or rather, if the truth be told, dozing and dream- 
ing that I read — in a comfortable arm-chair on 
the balcony of the pastor's house, my pet came 
and nestled by me for a while ; but when a little 
later I got up and looked for him, he was no- 
where to be found, and I never saw him again ; 
so probably my foundling had gone, like Japhet, 
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in search of a father. If he was not recognized 
by his family, let us trust that he had, at all 
events, the sense to take care of himself and 
keep clear of the chamois hunters' rifles. 

From the day I lost my foster-child I could 
never be induced to eat any more chamois for 
fear it might perhaps be some portion of my 
former pet. 

When I first went to Pau, the ancient chateau 
there was in a sadly neglected state ; but now it 
is entirely renovated, and almost ready for the 
reception of royalty. 



At 






CHAPTER IX. 



Wl BiPAKF fOB IeALT, FSIVIOtTBLT BiDDISG AdHIT TO OUK 
FkEEHDB at PaU ; AlfD ABBIVS, AITBR SCHfl AdYEBTUBEB 
AUD MUCH DiaCOMFOBT, AT NiCl. 



N unusually early fall <^ snow made us 
^\ hasten our departure for Italy. Some 
of the more delicate of our consumptive friends 
had already departed for Mentone. 

As far as my experience goes, I cannot fancy 
Pau can be a very healthy place in the early 
spring, for I found it decidedly damp, and often 
cold ; and when the rainy season sets in, it is 
anything but pleasant; now, however, we winged 
our way southwards at the commencement of 
winter. 

Wishing friends and acquaintances good-bye is 
not a particularly cheerful ceremony imder any 
circumstances ; but when leaving consumptive 
friends at Pau, to whom one has become more 
or less attached — and to some of whom one says 
au revoir with a painful feeling that, from the 
hectic, tell-tale spot on their cheeks, there is but 
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little chance of a revoir in this world, — the cere- 
mony is a very trying one. It is often more so, 
however, to those that are in the enjoyment of 
that greatest of all blessings — health, — ^than to 
those who are gradually fading away ; for con- 
sumptive people are, almost invariably, buoyed 
up to the last with hope, when we know that all 
hope has long passed away ; and it is hard in 
such a case to force a smile, although one must 
do so for their sakes, even when you know full 
well you will never press their almost transparent 
hands again. 

The day will, we hope, shortly come when rail- 
roads will have driven those great lumbering, 
comfortless conveyances — diligences, — off the 
face of the earth. The horrid, stinking, jingling, 
old rattle-trap that took us that cheerless morn- 
ing from Pau to Tarbes, where the Pau railway 
then terminated, has, we trust, long ceased to 
torture poor humanity, and has been broken 
up for firewood, and the locomotive has super- 
seded the raw-boned beasts that dragged us 
wearily along. 

If I may venture to judge by myself — (one 
must have some standard to go by, and this is, 
I believe, the ordinary, although, perhaps, some- 
what presumptuous way of forming an opinion) 
— ^there are few things more trying to the temper 
than a sharp north-east wind. I can write feel- 
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ingly on the subject now, for it is blowing half 
a gale from that quarter at this moment, and 
reminds me, both forcibly and unpleasantly, of 
our wretched drive from Pau to Tarbes. 

When the wind is easterly, as it was then and 
is now, one's skin becomes tender and chappy, 
one's nose feels sore and unhappy, and one's 
temper grows touchy and snappy. 

In the evening we arrived at Toulouse, and 
put up at the same hot^X—faute de mieux — ^we 
had lodged at before. Let us now pass over as 
rapidly as possible our journey, for nothing of 
interest or amusement occurred. 

The next day but one, we journeyed on vi& 
Cette, Montpellier, etc., to Marseilles. I had 
been at Marseilles before, but always detested 
the place. 

The following morning we took an early train 
for Nice. The confusion can be better imagined 
than described ; and had I not hauled our lug- 
gage by main force out of a heap that was 
destined for the north of France, we should in 
all probability have lost the whole of it. 

We had sent our luggage on and arrived at 
the station ourselves rather late, and the official 
to whom we complained of the carelessness of the 
porters, said we ought to have been at the station 
three-quarters of an hour before. However, it 
was booked at last. 
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In the waiting-room we met a newly-married 
couple of our acquaintance, whose espousal was 
of much more recent date than ours ; in fact, we 
looked upon them with almost maternal and 
paternal eyes. They were on their way to 
Cannes, so we took a carriage together. 

The bridegroom was most attentive, quite a 
model of what a bridegroom ought to be, — and 
when his bride, about the hour of one, expressed 
a natural desire for a few sandwiches, he sprang 
out at the next station, where we were to stop 
some minutes, and I sprang after him. But 
there were, alas ! no sandwiches ready made to 
hand, as he had been accustomed to find them 
at Swindon, Wolferton, Rugby, etc. ; however, 
he did not lose his presence of mind for a 
moment, but proceeded at once to make some 
himself of the most perfect description from a 
loaf of bread and a ham that were on the buffet. 

These delicate attentions were laid daintily 
on a plate by his side to be presented in due 
course to his bride, but unfortunately, when the 
plate was nearly full, and the bridegroom was 
intent on the fabrication of his last sandwich, a 
hungry Frenchman came up, while the bride- 
groom's back was turned, and polished off in a 
moment the contents of the plate, and then said 
to the waiter, — ^^Combien pour cette demi douzaine 
de tartines T^ 
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Hie bdl rang, and there was no time for ex- 
planations or apologies, so the disconsolate bride- 
groom returned to his bride with cmly cme small 
tartine with whidi to stay her hanger, and 
was rewarded for his pains by a discontented 
exclamation of ** Why, Fred ! have you been all 
this time getting me one little sandwidi ?" 

I am much too old a stager ever to travel 
without my luncheon box well stored, so the 
bride did not starve after alL 





CHAPTER X. 



BsiAiLma Incidents of oim Joubnet fbom Niob to Genoa, 

BUT FBINOIPALLT DEVOTED TO THE DlFLOMATIO SSBVIOE. 



'E had heard so much about the beauties 
of Nice, that when we did see it we 
felt disappointed. I suppose people always are 
with any place they have heard a great deal 
about, owing to the imagination " running riot " 
on the subject, which is sure to be the case where 
vivid descriptions are given of places unknown 
to the listener. 

" What everybody says must be true," and all 
the world and his wife that have passed a winter 
at Nice, say it is a charming place. We found 
it an excessively dear place, and the three days 
we stayed there were very cold and windy, con- 
sequently the band did not play, and the visitors 
did not turn out ; so we naturally found it dull, 
particularly as there happened to be nobody 
there that we knew. On the fourth day we 
hired a carriage and started for Genoa, vid 
the Corniche road. 
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Tourists who are fond of fine scenery will 
probably make but little use of the railroad from 
Nice to Genoa when it is finished, unless they are 
tourists who wish to economize, or Americans 
doing the whole of Europe in six weeks. The 
greater portion of the railroad is bored through 
rocks close to the sea, so the passengers will be 
constantly underground — rather an aggravating 
position to lovers of the picturesque, when they 
know that the scenery all around is lovely. 

Our vetturino was comfortable, and the driver 
very civil to us, and still more so to our maid, 
who was good-looking, and shared the box with 
him. We could hear them chattering away at a 
great rat^ although we were quite at a loss to 
understand how they managed it, as the maid's 
French vocabulary certainly did not extend be- 
yond a couple of dozen words, and of Italian 
she knew nothing; so she must have brought her 
words round with wonderful rapidity, the effect 
of which, in the long run, must have been rather 
monstrous. 

At the bottom of the long winding hill, a 
short distance from Nice, our driver picked up 
an extra horse, with a ragged boy on his back, to 
help us up the incline, and the extra animal was 
made to do nearly all the pulling, while our own 
were carefully " nursed." 

Throughout the whole journey we always 
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found a bony horse and a ragged urchin ready 
for us at tlie bottom of every hill, where they 
wait for jobs all day and every day. The 
animals were invariably bony, but sometimes 
the poor brutes were raw as well, and in a state 
the Humane Society would decidedly call " quite 
unfit for work." The horses sometimes thought 
so themselves, and refused to pull. Whenever 
that occurred, every inch of the small boys' 
bodies were " properly cussed " by our enraged 
driver, who discharged them, and the urchins 
appeared well up in strong expressions too — 
taking into consideration their extreme youth. 

They cursed and cuffed the unfortunate ske- 
letons they bestrode, with all their little might; 
but we appeared to do very well without them, 
and trotted on through groves of sad, green- 
coloured olive trees, and between rows of prickly 
aloes. 

What capital fences they would make, better 
even than the Leicestershire ox fences, for no 
ox, even when goaded on by the gad fly, dare 
face a hedge of these stiff prickly aloes ; but 
they would be uncommonly " nasty " to come 
across out hunting. 

Our driver got his nags along at a very fair 
pace by dint of alternately blessing and cursing 
them, but hardly ever used his whip, at the par- 
ticular request, probably, of our maid, who was 
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¥€r7 tender hearted^ — I mean as icgaided dumb 
ammaK 

We passed, lying farbeneadi, die tiny prind. 
palhy of Mooaco^ and we had "^ half a mind " to 
go tibere; but all things oooadered, induding 
particolarfy romieUt,, and trtmU et qMoraniey I 
thought we had better keep away, so we trotted 
on and left Mooa£x> and temptatioa bdiind. 

In justice to the ^ fi^e dame Fortune," how- 
ever, I cannot com{Jain of want of luck at the 
board of green doth at Homburg, but there the 
bank is, or was, mwji m<»e liberal towards the 
players m its rules than die one at Monaco; 
but princes must live, and the rent of a gambling 
table brings in a good round sum per annum. 

About midday we arrived at Mentcme, ipdiere 
the horses were baited, and we baited ourselves, 
and a frail consumptive friend of ours came and 
lunched with us. He said he found Mentone 
very dull, and the weather had been so cold that 
he had hardly ventured out of his room since he 
arrived from Pau. 

After lunch we ]oggeA on along the shores 
of the Mediterranean to St. Remo, where we 
passed the night. The second night we passed 
at Finale, and on the evening of the third day 
we arrived at Genoa and " located " oiusdves at 

# 

the hotel Feeder, where we were comfortable 
enough, with one exception, which was that our 
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window overlooked the quay, and, as luck would 
have it, a vessel laden with iron came in the 
same evening. The unloading commenced at 
four o'clock next morning, after which sleep was 
out of the question. 

There is plenty to see at Genoa, especially for 
people fond of art, and the pictures alone take 
some time, as they are scattered about in the 
different palaces. 

Some of the streets at Genoa reminded me 
very much of the Jews' quarter at Frankfort, in 
which town I resided for the good of my country 
for nearly two years, absorbing much ink, a large 
amount of paper, and spoiling many pens. 

Now I am going to "deviate" again, as a 
nigger said of his wife — " She was a very good 
'oman, but she did ' deviate ' occasionally." So, 
indulgent readers, be lenient with me, as the 
nigger was with his "good 'oman." 

I sometimes wonder how the people of Frank- 
fort manage to get on without us, now that all 
the l^ations have been swept away. I do not 
mean the money-making throng who, if they are 
not all Jews by persuasion, are more or less so 
by nature ; but allude to the much more inte- 
resting portion of the population denominated 
" young ladies." 

When I say "us," I do not include the "chiefs" 
of the l^ations, for they were all old fogies, and 
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what IS more unpardonable still in the eyes of 
spinsters, married old fogies. Nobody cared 
much for them, except their wives — ^perhaps? 
— unless they gave first-class dinners, and they 
could only do that in winter, for the simple 
reason that directly the season at Homburg, 
Wiesbaden, Baden-Baden, etc., etc, commenced, 
every cook worthy of the name left Frankfort 
for the gambling places, where they could com- 
mand wages that few envoys extraordinary or 
ministers plenipotentiary would care to give, and 
so they had to put up with very second-rate 
" artists," and give dinners accordingly of the 
same class. 

No, we allude to the young unmarried mem- 
bers of the different missions. There were at 
least eighteen or twenty eligible secretaries and 
attaches at Frankfort in those days, and their 
withdrawal must be much felt by the mothers 
of " marriageable girls." 

The euphonious title of attach^ has been al- 
most superseded by that of secretary, first, second, 
and third ; only the unpaid young gentlemen are 
called attach^ now-a-days. It is hard lines 
enough to work without pay, but to be called, 
printed, and published as " unpaid " shews a want 
of respect for the feelings of the junior members 
of the diplomatic profession. " Honorary at- 
tach6 " would be a more courteous appellation. 
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"Secretary" has, to one's ear, such an un- 
pleasantly business-like sound. Every rascally 
bubble company, and every little humbugging 
charity, has its secretary. One is always getting 
disagreeable letters from secretaries : — " The 
Secretary to the Society for the Restoration of 
Hair to the Bald would be glad of a contribu- 
tion, however small," and a card with a slit in it 
is enclosed ; or, " The Secretary to the Home 
for Fallen Pins and Needles sincerely hopes you 
will kindly continue your last year's subscrip- 
tion ;" and so on, ad infinitum. 

But "attach^" has no such harsh, business- 
like sound about it, and there are no unpleasant 
associations connected with the name. The word 
itself makes you think of music, dancing, bril- 
liantly lighted rooms, flowers, — anything and 
everything, in fact, that is airy-like and fairy- 
like. There is something almost ethereal in the 
sound. An attach^ must naturally dance — in 
fact some young ladies of a romantic turn of 
mind would hardly be surprised were a fair- 
haired, blue-eyed attach^ to spread out his 
wings and soar away, with the fond hope, of 
course, that he would shortly return. 

With the title "Secretary," there cannot be as- 
sociated the slightest shadow of romance; on the 
contrary, it recalls to one's mind visions of high 

stools, musty office rooms, and begging letters. 

H 
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I cannot say, however, with any r^ard to 
truth, that the word " attach^ " brings back 
pleasant recollections without any alloy, for the 
word is also associated in my mind with copying 
out, in despatch form, long dreary drafts which 
sometimes my fingers itched to condense, — not 
only for my sake, but for the sake of Her Ma- 
jesty's Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

There are, it is well known, exceptions to 
every rule, but as far as my experience goes, 
the older men grow, the more prosy they be- 
come, especially parsons ; and sometimes the 
rule applies to heads of our foreign missions 
too, and then an unhappy attach^ can only solace 
himself in the " Chancellerie " by singing — 

"Words, idle words!" 

Why does not some First Secretary of Em- 
bassy or L^ation while away a few of his leisure 
hours, — for he has but little to do when the 
Ambassador or Minister is at his post, — and 
write a book on " Diplomatists Ancient and 
Modem : their Manners and Customs, etc." ? 
Coming from a First Secretary of Embassy or 
L^ation, a book of this description would, 
doubtless, be well received, especially if up to 
the mark. 

Such a work might be made not only inte- 
resting, but very amusing, if Lord Macaulay*s 
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account of how they went on at the Congress of 
Ryswick may be taken as a sample. 

" The chief business of Harlay and Kaunitz 
was to watch each other's l^s. Neither of them 
thought it consistent with the dignity of the 
Crown he served to advance towards the other 
faster than the other advanced towards him. 
If, therefore, one of them perceived that he 
had inadvertently stepped forward too quickly, 
he went back to the door, and the stately 
minuet b^an again." 

So many European courts have been closed 
of late years, in consequence of the owners 
having been obliged to retire from business, that 
promotion in " the line " is all but at a stand- 
still, and the diplomatic pot has well nigh ceased 
to boiL The Minister for foreign affairs now 
and then makes it simmer a little when he puts 
his finger in and stirs it round a bit. The Times, 
a day or two later, informs us of the result : — 

" The Hon. Charles Pen-and-ink, Her Britan- 
nic Majesty's third Secretary of Legation at 

D , has been transferred, and is to be Her 

Majesty's third Secretary of Legation at W ; 

and Lord William de Docket, Her Britannic 

Majesty's second Secretary of Legation at W , 

has been transferred, and is to act as Her Bri- 
tannic Majesty's second Secretary at R ;" 

the second Secretary at R is ordered to 

H 2 
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take Lord William's place at W ^ and the 

Hon. Charles* place at D is taken by a third 

Secretary from somewhere else. 

The Hon. Charles Pen-and-ink — who had, 
only a year or so before, been appointed third 
Secretary to Her Britannic Majesty's Legation 

at D , probably thought he would have a 

nice quiet life of it there for at least two or three 
years, and being a married man, had furnished 
an ^tage and perhaps just renewed his twelve 
months' lease. 

When the happy couple are thus comfortably 
settled, a tel^ram arrives which informs the 

Hon. Charles that he is transferred to W , 

and is to proceed to his new post with as little 
delay as possible. These few words by telegraph 
must have a serious effect on the domestic 
happiness and comfort of Mr. Pen-and-ink and 
his young family. 

They had just taken their flat, say for twelve 
months longer, but they were ordered to pro- 
ceed to W without delay, consequently they 

sell their furniture at once and sub-let their 
rooms if they can. Everybody knew directly that 
they were obliged to leave, so the Jews, who 
are always on the look-out for such windfalls, 
buy it all for a mere song, although " good as 
new." The Hon. Charles proceeds to W — — , 
being about a couple of hundred pounds out 
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of pocket by the sudden transfer, and is re- 
ported by his new chief as having arrived at 
his post, and commenced upon his duties as 
third Secretary to Her Majesty's Legation. Mr. 
and Mrs. Pen-and-ink and family settle down 
again, — ^he having received no promotion, and 
having no chance of being repaid by Government 
for the losses he has been obliged to incur, — 
with the pleasant prospect before him, that he 
may at any moment receive a telegram to the 
same effect as the last. These kind of telegrams 
are unpleasant enough for an unmarried secre- 
tary or attach^ to receive, although they can 
take furnished apartments by the quarter; but 
to married secretaries and attaches who are 
obliged to take an itage and furnish it, they 
are almost ruinous. 

Attaches in my day seldom ever thought of 
marrying, and they were wise in their generation. 
A number of married men at an Embassy or 
L^ation rather clogs it and makes it "slow," 
the same as a regiment, the officers of which 
have gone in largely for matrimony. 

An eligible unmarried secretary or attach^ is 
made much of and asked everywhere, especially 
to places where the lady of the house has 
daughters on hand. A married man takes up 
just as much room, or, I should say, twice as 
much room, including his wife; and is of not 
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the slightest use whatever except to play whist. 
Then, again, there is a very fair prospect when 
there are too many wives, of some of them, at 
least, being at loggerheads about questions of 
precedence, etiquette, etc. I found the diplo- 
matic service a most charming one, but then I 
was a bachelor during the time I remained in 
it ; but for a married man in the lower grades 
of the profession, it must be but " poor fun," 
the same as junior officers in the army find it 
when they marry too soon. 

Rio is almost the only friend left now to 
aspiring attaches, for there the yellow fever does 
occasionally carry off a Minister and a Secretary 
or two, and thus create vacancies. 

If all goes well, an unpaid attach^ may be- 
come third Secretary at the end of four years, 
but there he must be content to remain, often 
without a chance of being • anything more than 
a mere copying-machine, for the next ten or 
twelve years, on the handsome salary of ;^iSO 
per annum — little more than a quarter of what 
he is obliged to spend, exclusive of the losses 
by "transfers." 

The diplomatic profession is a very honourable 
one, though anything but lucrative, even when 
at the top of the tree; and most of our am- 
bassadors and ministers work hard, and are out 
of pocket besides. The Russian Government 
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is, or was, far more liberal in its dealings with 
members of its diplomatic corps than ours is ; 
and when a secretary or attach^ is appointed 
to a distant post, he receives a good round 
sum at starting, and what is left over he puts 
in his pocket. 

When a first, second, or third secretary in our 
service is sent to his post, he is obliged to make 
a minute return of all his disbursements en route^ 
and every item is cavilled at and criticised by 
the powers that be in a manner no gentleman 
can like. But in England we go in for minute 
economies which benefit nobody, and deserving 
. public servants suffer. A penny saved is not 
always a penny gained in these cases. 




CHAPTER XI. 

SHOPPmo AT Genoa— ^THE Pallavioini Gardens, and the 
"Lovbes'Bowbb"— A Fortnight at Flobenoe, and what 

WE HEARD, SAW, AND LEARNT WHILE THERE. 

UT let US return to Genoa and its quaint 
narrow streets, which ladies are so prone 
to frequent, owing to the beautiful jewellery in 
filigree work there displayed in the most tempt- 
ing manner ; and here the great occupation of 
life in Italy — bargaining, — has to commence. 
And a long, tiresome business it often is ; in 
fact, to save strangers from imposition, the 
Italian Government ought to oblige shopkeepers 
to mark on their wares the lowest price they 
intend to take. 

When purchasing articles of some value it is 
occasionally rather amusing, on a wet day, to go 
in and bargain and badger an Italian shopkeeper 
until he puts his things away in disgust. But 
when a lady wishes to buy a bit of ribbon, or 
tape even, it is very annoying to be obliged to 
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li2^1e over such trifles or else pay double their 
value. If one really wishes to annoy an Italian 
shopman^ a sure way of doing so is to give him 
iKdiat he asks at first, and then he goes into a 
perfect paroxysm of despair at not having asked 
more. But we will allude again to this stupid 
custom of baigainit^ after we get to Rome, for 
there the system is brought to almost as great 
perfection as it is at Constantinople. 

The proper thing when at Genoa, they say, 
is to order a velvet coat ; but after mature con- 
sideration I came to the prudent conclusion 
that, all things considered, it were better not. 
In the first place, anybody in a real velvet coat 
would have a very bad start at bat^aining, as a 
pound or two at least would be put on to every 
article of any value on the strength of the coat 
alone; or, in the second place, if one fell into 
the hands of brigands one might be taken — or 
mistaken — for a Milord Anglais : an honour one 
would not at all covet under the circumstances : 
and a greater price might be put on one*s head 
than Mr. Moens was ransomed for. 

It may be, to a certain extent, a feather in 
one's cap to be valued at ten or fifteen thousand 
pounds ; but, on the other hand, I very much 
doubt whether any of one's relations would see it 
in that light if they had to advance the coin. 

Everybody who goes to Genoa pays, or ought 
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to pay, a visit to the Plazzo Pallavicini, and also 
to the Pallavicini Gardens at Pegli, — ^about an 
hour and a half s drive from Genoa, or half-an- 
hour by rail. They are beautifully laid out, — in 
the Italian style, of course. 

There are all kinds of stalactite grottos, and 
also a lovers' bower where an elaborate con- 
struction of diminutive water pipes, pierced with 
innumerable holes, makes the perpetration of a 
practical joke only too tempting. The most 
(ievoted couple could not long withstand the 
regular shower they both would be submitted 
to were the water fully turned on. 

I unsuspectingly entered, in search of in- 
struction intent, when hissing sounds in the 
branch-shaped pipes entwined all around warned 
me that there was something coming. I jumped 
out, only just in time to escape a wetting from a 
magic shower which soon enveloped the interior 
of the arbour with a thousand tiny, watery 
sprays, which the most love-sick maiden could 
not have endured very long. If she did, she 
might be aptly called " The Maid of the Mist." 

Little jets also sprang up, apparently from the 
blades of grass, in all directions, so that lovers, 
however ardent, if taken unawares in that cruel 
arbour, would have their transports cooled, for a 
time at least ; and two beings, fond as they 
might be of each other, could hardly keep up a 
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conversation on love and romance, etc., when 
drenched to the skin and all their " nice things " 
spoiled. 

It appeared to us very unkind to thus put it 
in the power of a gardener to throw cold water 
upon " love in its early dawn," and quench it, 
perhaps, in the bud. Were I the head of the 
noble house of Pallavicini, I would in charity 
give strict orders that, in cases of mutual affec- 
tion, the water should be warmed before being 
administered. But if the "reciprocity were all 
on one side," as the Irishman said, I should let 
the gardener do just as he pleased, and then, to 
save himself the trouble, it would probably be a 
case of cold douche. Better that, than "unre- 
quited love." 

' From' Genoa we went to Sestri, and thence to 
Spezzia, where the celebrated writer Lever re- 
sided as Her Britannic Majesty's Consul. 

From Spezzia we went by rail to Florence^ 
where we had engaged rooms at the H6tel 
de TEurope, and very pleasant rooms they 
were, looking on to the Piazza di Santa Trinitd 
and the Statue of Justice. Contiguous to the 
H6tel de TEurope, there still exists a quaint- 
looking old house with gables, formerly an inn^ 
where it is said the event occurred which was 
the origin of the story of the " Gazza Ladra,*' 
on which the beautiful opera of that name was 
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founded. The thieving magpie, as the story 
runs, conveyed a silver spoon and fork — for the 
loss of which the innocent maid of the inn was 
held accountable and tried — into the nest which 
it had made in one of the scales held by the 
Statue of Justice on the top of the column. 

After Ninetta had been condemned for stealing, 
the magpie was observed conveying a piece of 
money to the same hiding place ; and then search 
was made, the spoon and fork found, and 
Ninetta honourably acquitted. 

Whether the story be true I cannot say, but 
it is quite possible, and we looked with addi- 
tional interest at the column which was originally 
brought from the baths of Caracalla, at Rome. 

One of our rooms was painted to imitate the 
interior of a tent, and very well done it was, 
and gave us quite the idea of being under 
canvas. We decided to pass a fortnight at 
least at Florence, to see everything worth seeing, 
and also to brush up our Italian by taking daily 
lessons. My chief object in doing so, was to 
make myself well enough acquainted with the 
language to be able to enter thoroughly into 
the bargaining business, as I knew there was 
plenty of that kind of employment in store for 
me at Florence and Rome. 

Many shopkeepers in both these cities speak 
French more or less, but by going into the 
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subject con amore in their own language, a 
satisfactory result is much more easily arrived 
at than when both parties have to carry on the 
conversation in a foreign language. 

I found myself eventually amply recompensed 
for the trouble, and believe the bargains made 
in consequence quite repaid what was spent 
in Italian lessons. 

Everybody is delighted with Florence, and 
so were we, — ^there is so much to see, no one 
can be ever at a loss how to pass the day. The 
town was not looking its best when we arrived, 
for there had been a great flood, and all the 
streets adjacent to the river, especially the Lung 
Amo, were full of mud and refuse of all kinds ; 
but in a few days it was quite cleared away, and 
the city looked as clean and bright as ever. 

The galleries of the Uffizi and Pitti Palaces 
alone afford endless pleasure to tourists with 
artistic minds, to say nothing of the shops full 
of Florentine marbles and mosaics, which tempt 
you to go in and overdraw your banker's letter 
of credit before you know where you are. 

Then there are also shops full of alabaster copies 
in miniature of celebrated classical statues and 
gfroups, but, probably to the disgust of the 
vendors, we " picked holes " in nearly all their 
productions, as, although they pleased the eye 
at the first casual glance, they were very imper- 
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feet as r^ards anatomy if anybody took the 
trouble to examine them in detail, and quite 
unlike, in that respect, the faultless originals. 
We had some made to order according to our own 
ideas, and marked and returned them several times 
before they were finished, but even then they 
were full of faults, although not so glaring as 
those copies of copies generally sold as miniature 
models of ancient sculpture. 

Unless the purchaser is something of a con- 
noisseur, he may spend a mint of money at 
Florence or Pisa on pretty rubbish, and only 
find himself in the end possessor of small cari- 
catures of the classical works he admires. 

When ignorance is bliss it is perhaps folly to 
be wise, and this proverb certainly holds good 
at Florence, and in Italy generally, when an un- 
sophisticated tourist "goes in " largely for copies 
in alabaster of celebrated statues. 

The loss of Florence, when Tuscany ceased to 
exist as a separate state, was a great blow to the 
diplomatic service, and more r^retted even than 
Naples. Now (1866) Florence, as the capital 
of Italy, has been restored to the " line," and 
of course, on a much more important footing 
than formerly ; but Turin and Naples are erased, 
in all probability, for ever from the Foreign 
Office list, which is hard lines for the promising 
young members of the corps. The last few 
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years many nice straws have been wtihdrawn 
from the diplomatic bundle in the way of mis- 
sions, and the chances, as before remarked, for 
aspiring attaches become smaller by d^rees 
and disagreeably less. A few years more, per- 
haps, and there may be left but some half-dozen 
straws to grasp at, but they will be large ones. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Florence and its Art CJollections— Unexpected turn of a 
Conversation at Table d*H6tb— View op the City by 
Moonlight— A Ghost in the Gemetert-hthe Amusements 
OP THE People— En route por Home. 

[EOPLE of aesthetic minds, as we observed, 
have an ample source of amusement and 
interest at Florence in the Uffizi gallery alone. 
We visited it almost daily during our three weeks' 
stay, and r^retted leaving that and the Pitti 
gallery more than anything else. 

There are many fine villas in the vicinity of 
Florence that are well worth seeing in the spring 
and summer, but as we were there in December, 
and the weather was unusually wet, we left them 
unseen for some future occasion, although there 
is reason to fear now that the opportunity will 
never come again. Most visitors pay a visit to 
the studio of Power, the great American Sculp- 
tor. We thought his busts by far the best of 
any modem busts we had ever seen. His statues 
of "America" and "California," did him even 
more credit than the celebrated " Greek Slave " 
of the Exhibition of '51. 
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The studio of the rapidly rising English 
sculptor Fuller, one of Power's pupils, we also 
visited, and were both delighted and surprised 
at his productions, for not many years ago he 
was an officer in one of Her Majesty's cavalry 
r^ments, when the happy thought struck him 
to turn his sword into a chisel. I hope some 
day, when he has time, he will make a statue of 
himself, for I thought him one of the handsomest 
men I had seen for a very long time. 

When contemplating beautiful works of art, 
one naturally longs to be a Rothschild, or at 
least a millionaire, so as to be able to pick and 
choose and call what you like your own. I mean 
such works of art as are to be had for money, 
— ^the crime de la crime of the antiques are of 
course beyond all price. 

Not being a member of the house of Roths- 
child, and many hundreds of thousands off a 
millionaire, I came to the philosophic conclusion 
that, after all, non-possession very much enhances 
the charm of many things ; and if one had but 
to ask and to have, the charm would no longer 
exist. A man of modest means and artistic 
taste, must keep this kind of philosophy always 
present in his mind, or else go a crying for the 
moon, as he did, may be, in his babyhood. 

At table d'hSte I generally try to get into con- 
versation with my next chair neighbour, especially 

I 
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if of the masculine gender and a foreigner. This 
un-English habit was acquired, probably, while 
living in the United States, where a citizen will 
pump you dry in half-an-hour, if you are not 
well on your guard, and give you no information 
in exchange. However, I often profited con- 
siderably by this habit, and acquired much gra- 
tuitous information at times. 

I am not often mistaken in a person's nation- 
ality, but at the table d'hdte at Florence, I was 
put quite off the scent. The gentleman who 
occupied the next seat to me, was talking to his 
neighbour on the other side (an Italian marchesa) 
in her own language with the greatest volubility, 
and he had a rather dark complexion. 

We commenced acquaintance by my asking 
him in a most carefully prepared sentence in 
Italian to pass the salt, which he did, and pre- 
sently our acquaintance was further cemented by 
his making a remark or two about the inclemency 
of the weather; and then the conversation turned 
upon the theatres at Florence and the merits, or 
otherwise, of actors and actresses in general. I 
possessed just enough Italian to start him on a 
subject, and after that remained discreetly silent 
and listened to him while he dilated upon it ; so 
we got on pretty comfortably during the long 
table cThdte until dessert came, when he turned 
round suddenly, having heard me talking in my 
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own language, and said, ''Why! you are English, 
are 3WU not ?" 

I acknowledged my nationality with pride, 
and then he exclaimed, " So am I ! and here we 
have been hammering away all this time in a 
foreign lai^age. How stupid of us." 

" The fluent manner with which you spoke the 
Italian language deceived me,'' I replied. 

We afterwards became great friends, and he 
shewed us many objects of interest and places of 
amusement at Florence, we never should have 
seen had I not made his acquaintance. He was 
an officer in Her Majesty's regiment of in- 
fantry, on leave, and had been brought up in 
Florence. 

I quote this as an instance of what English- 
men lose when travelling on the continent by 
being often too reserved. There is of course, a 
medium in all things, but I think a party of 
English tourists let slip many chances of acquiring 
information by keeping so entirely to themselves 
as they usually do. 

Being desirous to have reminiscences of the 
places we had visited of a more accurate descrip- 
tion than my rough sketches, we invested con- 
siderably in stereoscopic views, and, with the 
exception of some fine photographs of the 
Pyrenees, we had gone in for none other. At 

Florence, however, we found the large photo- 
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graphs so far superior in every way to anything we 
had seen before, that we quite gave up purchasing 
stereoscopic slides, which, we found, nobody 
looked at for more than a minute or two on 
account of the strain on the eyes. Large 
photographs are certainly much more expensive, 
but still they amply repay one in the end, for 
they are works of art, whereas one soon tires of 
the slides. 

If you purchase first-class photographs you 
never regret it, and by degrees materials for a 
splendid album maybe made without feeling the 
expense much, while it is an object of interest 
for ever. The principle to go upon, is to buy 
the best of everything, if you can ; if not, buy 
a few of the best, for the purchase of inferior 
things which never give satisfaction afterwards, 
is a sheer waste of money. 

You must, of course, cut your coat according 
to your cloth, but if you have not enough stuff to 
make a good sized coat that will give you satis- 
faction, it is certainly, under these circumstances, 
better to keep the cloth for some other purpose. 
Our large album is still a source of admiration 
and amusement. There are admirable photo- 
graphs to be had at Florence of the Loggia, the 
Palazzo Uffizi, and the Cathedral with the Cam- 
panile by its side, but the effect of the latter 
photograph is considerably marred by the facade 
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of the cathedral being still left in an unfinished 
state ; the beautiful facade as designed by 
Giatto having been ruthlessly pulled down, and 
the marbles of which it was composed smashed 
by a barbarian named Benedetto Uquecione, 
with the intention, he said, of re-erecting it in a 
modem style after his own taste. 

What a popular churchwarden he would have 
been in England at the commencement of this 
century I How he would have laid on the 
churchwardens' pet decoration — white-wash, — 
thick and thick ! The Campanile, or bell tower^ 
remains intact, and is a beautiful object to con- 
template. 

One evening, after table d^kdUy when the moon 
was full. Captain A., who always sat next to us 
at table, — I mean the gentleman whom I had 
taken for an Italian, — proposed we should pay a 
visit to San Miniato del Monte, and have a view 
of Florence by moonlight. 

So we sallied forth by the Porta di San 
Miniato, and ascended the steep avenue of cy- 
presses by the Vi4 Crucis, and arrived at a 
terrace commanding a most lovely view of the 
city and the river Arno, which wound along the 
valley like a silver serpent. The Franciscan 
convent of San Salvatore del Monte and its 
cemetery gave a most romantic and wierd-like 
appearance to the scene. An imaginative mind 
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might easily have conjured up a ghost or two 
flitting to and fro among the dark shadows of 
the cypress trees, and in and out of the moon- 
light. It was both a beautiful and a ghostly 
scene, and reminded me of a curious cemetery 
in Virginia, U.S., also situated on the top of a 
hill commanding an extensive view of a large 
valley with a river running through it. This 
Viiginian burial ground was, tradition said, cele- 
brated for the number of ghosts it produced. 

One night, when staying in the neighbour- 
hood, a party of friends, including " Porte 
Crayon" and myself, had been out to dine, 
and, returning home by moonlight, we thought 
we would make a short cut through the cemetery, 
which had long been left to go to ruin. Some 
whistled as they trudged along to show they did 
not care, but suddenly the whistling was hushed, 
and the leader of the party came to a dead stop. 
Some fairly turned tail and fled, for from an 
ancient grave came forth a bony arm with skinny 
fingers that grasped spasmodically at the ap- 
proac^hing intruders. The few that had not 
turned huddled tc^ether, and tremblingly in- 
quired— " Whafs that.?" At last, the bold^t 
of the party advanced with, a considerable 
amount of trepidation and flushed a white 
turkey hen that had '^ stolen her nest " and was 
sitting on her e^s. The protruding 1^ of the 
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angry mother "/« posse'' had been mistaken for 
the skeleton arm of the occupant of the ne- 
glected grave. 

If you wish to form an opinion of Italian life 
iit Florence, the best way of doing so is to visit 
some of the minor theatres, where " the people " 
are at their ease and take it freely, and express 
their feelings without restraint. At the one we 
went to they hissed down every overture the 
orchestra began, and would listen to nothing 
except "Garibaldi's March," which was always 
received with thunders of applause. 

One evening we visited the little Tditro della 
Piazza Vecchia, or Tditro degli Anischiati, to 
see the celebrated Florentine character Sten- 
terello, who appeared to be a mixture of our 
Punch and Clown combined. His grotesque 
attitudes and jokes, especially when the latter 
had a political reference, were received with 
loud acclamations. The jokes were, as a rule, 
not of a particularly refined nature ; that, how- 
ever, did not matter much, as they were, of 
course, expressed in Italian. 

All the actors who personified government 
officials, police, etc., were hissed whenever they 
appeared on the stage ; not that they acted 
badly or were unpopular actors by any means, 
but because they played the parts of unpopular 
personages. Stenterello was always clapped 
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whenever he appeared, and his fun always ap- 
plauded. 

When the orchestra played "Garibaldi's March," 
as it had to do per force four or five times during 
the evening, nearly the whole of the audience, — 
and there was hardly a vacant seat in the house, 
— sang an accompaniment with the full force of 
their lungs to show their patriotism. 

The effect in such a small theatre as the 
T^itro degli Anischiati was rather deafening, 
but the spectators in general, and those in the 
pit in particular, appeared to enjoy the whole 
thing so thoroughly that we were quite carried 
awayby their enthusiasm, and involuntarily joined 
in the choruses ourselves. Few English visitors 
go to any of these minor theatres at Florence, 
because it is not considered " the thing ;" but 
they lose a good opportunity of studying Italian 
life, especially if they know something of the 
language. 

One day when we went into the Uffizi gallery, 
we saw a countryman of ours putting the finishing 
touches to an admirable copy in water colours of 
one of Andrea del Sarto's beautiful pictures of 
the " Madonna and Child." I had heard before 
that an English artist in water colours had for 
some time past been making a tour over Europe, 
for the purpose of copying all the celebrated 
pictures in the different galleries and collections, 
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and fancy from information received that he was 
the gentleman in question. If all his copies are 
as good as the one we saw, his portfolio will be 
worth a large amount of money. 

When we were at Florence it had just been 
decided upon as the future capital of Italy, and 
preparations were being made as fast as possible 
to meet the new requirements. The king had 
announced his intention of shortly taking up 
his residence at the Pitti Palace, and the various 
L^ations at Turin were packing up their archives 
and preparing for a move, while the members 
thereof were looking forward with delight to the 
pleasant change. Turin is not to be compared 
to Florence as a residence, for it is broiling hot 
there in summer and often bitterly cold in winter, 
to say nothing of the superior attractions of 
Florence in the way of picture galleries, etc. 

After spending three very pleasant weeks at 
Florence, we booked our places to Civita Vecchia, 
en route for Rome, by a steamer that was to 
touch at Leghorn on the Thursday following, 
allowing ourselves a day and a half to see Pisa, 
where we put up at the H6tel de Grande Britagne, 
overlooking the river. I had always thought 
that the prints of the leaning tower must be 
somewhat exaggerated, and that it could hardly 
be so much out of the perpendicular as they 
represented it to be. Photographs, of course, are 
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correct, but it so happened we had not seen one 
of it before we saw the tower itself, and when 
we did, we exonerated the originators of the 
prints from all attempts at exaggeration, for it 
was quite as much out of the perpendicular as 
they represented. 

From the appearance of the tower, probably 
the first three or four galleries had been built 
too quickly, the ground in consequence given way, 
and then the architect had tried to counteract 
this unfortunate result by elongating the columns 
of the other galleries on the sunken side, so that 
the structure might regain the perpendicular, 
which it ultimately does at the summit. 

In making the ascent of the leaning tower, 
round and round the corkscrew flight of steps, I 
found myself constantly bumping my shoulder 
against the wall on the leaning side as if one 
were mounting a winding staircase after a very 
convivial evening. 

The Cathedral, which is close by, is also out 
of the perpendicular, although not nearly to the 
same extent as the celebrated tower. It appears 
not to be known why these buildings lean, but I 
should think it must have been caused in the 
first instance, as I have said, from building such 
massive structures too rapidly, not giving the 
ground time to settle. 

Had the Victoria tower been built as quickly 
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without r^ard to settlement, the result would 
have been the same or worse, and we should 
have had a leaning tower or a modern ruin in 
Parliament Street ; but we have grown wiser in 
our generation, and build by d^rees, although 
the style of architecture we adopt is not always 
suited to the locality. Gothic architecture has 
too many "insinuosities" to look its best for any 
length of time in smoky old London. Where 
"blacks" still hold their own, a plain and simple 
style is preferable. A Doric or Ionic building, 
for instance, would wash well, but it is very diffi- 
cult to cleanse a Gothic structure. 

The ancient Baptistry at Pisa, commenced in 
1 153, is considered an object of considerable 
interest ; although we failed to discover much 
in the interior to attract the eye. The echoes 
produced by the peculiar formation of the 
building are, however, excessively pleasing to 
the ear. Certain chords especially have a most 
fascinating, silvery sound, and the reverberations 
tremble on for a long time after the notes have 
been sung. 

The cemetery of the Campo Santo is full of 
sarcophagi of all ages, and also contains the 
celebrated fresco " Triumph of Death," described 
by Hugler, Cavalcaselle, etc., etc. 

At Pisa we again encountered a flood, and the 
Amo rushed and roared by the door of our 
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hotel quite on a level with the street. I should 
think children were not unfrequently swept away 
by it, as their great amusement appeared to be, 
to sit on the low wall with their feet almost 
touching the water. 





CHAPTER XIII. 

A VoTAOB BT Sea, and Hiirrs fob PBEyEirrmo its Bad 
Eppbots— A "VEBT sprinot" Sofa— The Eppicacy op 

MONBT— OUB ImPBESSIONS ON NEABINO BOME. 

ROM Pisa we railed it to Leghorn, just in 
time for the steamer. We found several 
parties at the hotel we stopped at for a few 
minuteSy who had been waiting four or five days 
for a steamer that ought to have arrived the end 
of the previous week ; but her machinery had 
broken down, and she had put back to Mar- 
seilles, so they dragged out the weary days in 
momentary expectation of, and in a constant 
state of readiness for, her arrival. 

The weather was moderately fair, and being 
fond of the sea, I felt perfectly happy ; but my 
two fellow travellers suffered as usual from the 
many ups and downs contingent on a sea voyage. 
Ladies, and females in general, appear to suffer 
more than the sterner sex on these occasions. 
Why } Owing, probably, to their delicately beau- 
tiful organization : — that must be the reason, of 
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course. All kinds of remedies have been sug- 
gested as specifics for sea sickness. Drinking 
champagne — this a very pleasant remedy, and 
I tried it when on board the Cunard steamer, 
" Persia," crossing the herring pond from Liver- 
pool to New York, and it answered admirably, 
but I think, nevertheless, that I should have 
been quite as well without it. 

Then, again, constantly sniffing at a lemon, 
and occasionally licking the same, has been sug- 
gested as a preventive. Another perhaps more 
scientific idea, is to procure a gutta percha tube, 
and when you feel the sea nausea coming on to 
have it filled with pounded ice and apply it to 
your spine. 

This, they say, is an infallible remedy, but 
I never tried it myself as I rarely suffer, and 
should decidedly object to having such a cold 
serpent applied to my back if I did. Sea-sick- 
ness in moderation rather does good than harm, 
if people could only be persuaded to regard it in 
that light, but they won't; they look upon it as 
a grievous hardship and a great drawback to the 
pleasures of a continental tour ; and so it is, 
judging, I am happy to say, not from personal 
experience, but from what 1 have witnessed. 

On the Italian steamers the cabins for the 
ladies are quite separate from those set apart 
for gentlemen, which is a g^od arrangement 
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although man and wife are parted for a time. 
When we went on board the steamer at Leghorn, 
the steward assured me that I should have my 
cabin to myself, which was a great piece of luck 
as it contained a berth and also a broad sofa, 
which would be very convenient for me to mount 
into bed by. This very satisfactory arrangement 
was altered, however, in the evening, without my 
being made aware of the fact, and the convenient 
sofa was taken possession of. 

To pass away the time after supper, I took a 
hand at a rubber of whist. When we broke up 
it was past eleven o'clock, and all the lights in the 
cabins had, according to regulation, been extin- 
guished ; but I managed to grope the way to mine 
without much difficulty. I hastily threw off my 
boots and outer clothing, and sprang lightly on 
to the sofa whence one could easily jump into 
bed ; but on the sofa I paused and thought to 
myself, " Dear me ! how uncommonly springy 
this is," and then bent my knees and tried its 
elasticity again, when there issued from what 
I was standing upon, a most horrible groan 
followed by a loud angry snort ; I gave one 
frantic bound into my berth and buried myself 
under the clothes. The next morning at four 
o'clock, when the steward came in with a candle 
and said we had arrived at Civita Vecchia, I 
peeped over the edge of my narrow bed, and 
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beheld beneath the very portly form of an 
elderly Italian gentleman whose lower r^ons 
had been so sorely tried in the darkness. To 
the best of my belief, that fat man never knew 
what had caused the oppressive weight on his 
stomach at the dead of night, or, if he did feel 
any discomfort, attributed it most likely to one 
of his usual attacks of indigestion ; besides, he 
was extremely polite in his manner to me, much 
more so, I fancy, than he would have been had 
he known that I had danced upon him. 

On going on deck, nearly all the passengers 
were already assembled in the saloon, hanging 
about in a disconsolate state, having just heard 
that they would not have time to catch the six 
o'clock train for Rome, and would have to wait 
until 9.30. However, we thought we would 
have a try for it rather than remain on board for 
four hours and a half longer, so I got hold of 
one of the commissionaires who had come on 
board, and showed him four scudi, and told him 
if he could get us in time for the first train they 
should be his. 

The prospect of this golden future transformed 
a lazy Italian in an instant into one of the most 
energetic of men, and our luggage was hauled 
out of the chaotic heap on deck, and bundled 
into a boat, and we were off before the most 
glib-tongued person could have said " chop- 
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sticks." The rowers pulled for their lives, or, 
more correctly speaking, for double fare, and 
won it too, for we got to the station with several 
minutes to spare. Here, however, there was a 
hitch, for the head of the custom house depart- 
ment said all our luggage must be examined, 
and there would not be time to do it before 
the train started. 

We thought money would easily overcome this 
difficulty also, but to my surprise the custom 
house officer positively refused to take any; 
however, he only lifted the lid of one box, and 
on my giving my word of honour that we had 
nothing to declare — no Testaments in Italian, 
no caricatures of his Holiness or any of the 
Cardinals, and no proscribed photographs, — he 
scrawled some hieroglyphic on each piece of 
linage, and with a polite bow he wished us 
good morning, and we jumped into the train 
just as the wheels began to revolve. 

I have not the slightest idea what Civita 
Vecchia is like, as it was quite dark when we 
left, and we never went there again. 

On ensconcing ourselves for a nap in the 

comfortable railway carriage, we could not help 

feeling a little triumphant at having got such a 

start of all our fellow-passengers, who would 

still have to shiver away four weary hours before 

they could leave for Rome. 

K 
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As the day b^an to break, and the sun rose 
over the desolate looking campagna, we shook 
off our drowsiness by d^rees and contemplated 
the few objects of any interest through the 
windows. 

The prospect was anything but cheerful, — ^not 
a tree nor even a shrub to be seen, — nothing but 
rank grass, with occasionally a shepherd tending 
his flock in the for^round, dressed probably in 
exactly the same fashion as his ancestors had 
been when Rome was not yet known to fame. 
At all events, they could not well have worn 
anything more primitive in appearance. Their 
nether garments consist of sheepskins, with the 
woolly side outwards, and a rough jacket of 
some homespun fabric, and their features show 
signs of constant exposure to rough weather. 
But some we passed were dressed in a much 
more modern style, in a kind of knickerbockers 
with white, or what had once been white, hose, 
with the usual shoes and sandals crossed and 
recrossed half way up the leg. 

Coleman^s lithographs (very clever sketches of 
scenes in the Campagna, the Pontine miarshes, 
etc.), represent all these pictures of . Roman 
country life far better than any written de- 
scription can convey. 

About half-past nine in the morning we reached 
the outskirts of Rome, and the train stopped for 
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the tickets to be collected. Railway tickets col- 
lected amidst the surrounding ruins of ancient 
Rome, with a telegraph over head ! 

We had arrived at the capital of an empire, 
the ancient language of which had been the 
bugbear of my boyhood, when the rules of the 
Latin grammar were literally drummed into 
my head. I do not mean to imply that all the 
"refreshers of memory" were administered on 
my pericranium — far from it, — but it is useless 
to recal painful recollections. "Let by-gones 
be by-gones ;" but we hope the stupid system 
of knocking unfortunate small boys about, and 
often seriously disfiguring their cuticles because 
their little minds cannot grasp at once what to 
the master, from constant practice, is so easy, 
has become obsolete. 

The Baths of Dioclesian were now close at 
hand. To fabricate this enormous pile some forty 
thousand christians, they say, were employed, 
who eventually, perhaps, gave up their lives in 
the arena amidst the exulting shouts of thousands 
of spectators, and the roar of wild beasts hardly 
more bloodthirsty than their captors. 

" Tickets ready, if you please !" said the guard 

in Italian. My head began to grow dizzy in 

trying to link the past with the present, and the 

thought presented itself, — Could this be Rome, 

the history and grandeur of which had so often 
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taxed my credulity to the utmost while reading 
it? The incongruity was more than my mind 
could at the moment digest, and although aware 
we had arrived at Rome, still the fact seemed 
hard to realize. Railways, ruins, and telegraphs 
all mixed up together, — the most modem inven- 
tions, in juxtaposition with the dibris of a race 
long passed away. 

Much the same impression is made on one's 
mind when travelling in the far west of the 
; United States, for there the railroads and tele- 
graph wires traverse the "forests primeval," where 
the Indians still roam about occadonally, decked 
in their war paint and feathers, and curse the 
pale-faces who have stolen from them the Jand 
of their forefathers. 

An American friend of ours had engaged 
rooms for us at the Hdtel de rEuropein the 
Piazza di Spagna, where we. made ourselves very 
, comfortable for the nonce^and decided to remain 
juntil the Christmas festivities were over, and then 
ito take lodgings for the rest of the winter. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

OONTAIKS AN ACCOUNT OP THE ChbISTMAS FESTIVALS AT 
BOME, AND A FEW RSMABES UPON BOMIBH ISTOLEBANOS 
gnoOESTBD BT OUR EXPSBIENOE. 

'E arrived at Rome about the twenty- 
third of December, and as there hap- 
pened, unfortunately, to be an image of the 
"Virgin and Child" just outside the windows 
of our apartments, we were awoke at dawn by 
the Calabrian minstrels. The ^^pifferarV wear 
much the same rough, unsavoury-smelling skins 
as the shepherds of the Campagna ; but in ad- 
dition^ they generally sport a high hat decked 
with heather or ribbons, and they work their 
bagpipes — made of goafs skin, ^^ zampogne^' — 
with a vigour the results of which are quite 
excruciating. On throwing them a bajaccho or 
two, however, they left us in peace to seek out 
others to torment into charity. 

Two days after our arrival, the serious and 
arduous business of doing the Christmas cere- 
monies commenced in earnest. 
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Thousands of our countrymen and women 
must remember well what they have gone 
through at Rome during Christmas, and will 
probably agree that it is a severe undertaking 
they would not care to repeat very often. 

First, on Christmas Eve, at eight o'clock, came 
vespers in the Sixtine Chapel. Not having been 
advised to the contrary, I went in morning 
dress, but the Swiss guard turned his halbert in 
a horizontal position and barred the entrance. 
I addressed him in German, but he proved 
invulnerable to "soft sawder," even in his own 
language; so there was. nothing for it but to 
return to the hotel and don full evening costume. 

The ceremony was long, and his Holiness, not 
being very well, did not appear, but prudently 
reserved his strength for the morrow. The 
Cardinals dropped in one and two at a time, 
and were duly saluted by their brethren who 
had already arrived. Many of them took fre- 
quent pinches of snuff to keep themselves 
awake, and exchanged pinches with their neigh- 
bours ; but nevertheless, some did doze fitfully, 
and waking up every now and then with a start^ 
gaze sleepily round, and then slumber again. 

We tried to make out the frescoes on the 
walls, but could distinguish but little of Michael 
Angelo's great works owing to the smoke from 
candles and incense, during nearly four centuries, 
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having reduced the once brilliant colours of the 
divine artist to almost the sombre hues of neutral 
tints. We withdrew before the service was quite 
terminated, being tired of standing. We in- 
tended to go to Sta. Maria Maggiore to see the 
cradle of our Saviour borne round the church in 
grand procession at midnight ; but we were in- 
formed by a person who had just left that the 
crowd was so great it would be quite useless to 
attempt it, so we went to St. Luigi de Francesi 
to hear the grand military mass in music, which 
b^an at eleven p.m. At three o'clock a.m. 
there was a celebration at the "Capella del 
Coro," the largest chapel in St. Peter's, where 
we were told the celebrated Pastoral would be 
sung ; so, after returning to our hotel for some 
refreshment, we again repaired to St. Peter's to 
hear mass performed in " The Choir," which is 
nearly opposite the statue of St. Peter, — or the 
ancient statue of Jupiter slightly altered and 
christened by the name of the Apostle. 

Vespers are performed every afternoon about 
four o'clock in the Capella del Coro, and the 
singing is very fine, especially on Fridays and 
Sundays, when the chapel is full of English and 
Americans, much to the annoyance of Italians 
who complain that we crowd them out of their 
own churches. One night, years ago, the ques- 
tion was affixed to Pasquin's statue, — " How 
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shall I, being a true son of the holy church, 
obtain admittance to her services ?" On the 
following night the answer was, — " Declare that 
you are an Englishman, and swear that you are 
a heretic." 

One evening when we attended vespers at 
the Choir, a lad/s crinoline caught one of the 
massive candlesticks that stand on the floor, and 
in her struggles to free herself she overturned it, 
and the candle coming in violent contact with 
the marble pavement, its numerous wicks divided 
and spread out like a huge fan. The Sacristan 
cried with grief and rage combined, and mingled 
strong words with his tears, for the candle ends 
were his perquisite, and this one was utterly 
ruined. The lady, alarmed at the wax ruin she. 
•had unintentionally created, disappeared with 
marvellous celerity. 

The choristers with the wonderful treble voices 
belonged to that class to which Napoleon I. 
alluded, when he said in disgust to one of his 
marshals, " Balayez moi tons ces gens la^ The 
bird-like notes please the ear certainly, but when 
iyou look at a so-called "man," who steps for- 
ward in the garb of an abb6 and performs his 
astonishing solo part, you cannot help saying to 
yourself, " Can such things be in a christian 
-country in the nineteenth century ?" 

After the termination of the service about five 
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o'clock, we retired to snatch a couple of hours' 
rest, but were up long before eight to witness 
the grand ceremonies at St. Peter's, in full evening 
dress as before. All the ladies wore black with 
the indispensable lace veil. I felt in a half. 
dreamy, sleepy state, not exactly realizing 
whether I might be going to a ball or perhaps 
had just returned home from one. The cool, 
fresh, early morning air, however, woke me up 
thoroughly by the time we arrived at St. Peter's, 
but my legs ached from constant standing, quite 
as much as if they had been dancing all night. 

The best way to see pageants at the different 
ceremonies in St. Peter's and elsewhere is to get 
oneself up in the most unexceptionable evening 
attire, and then to push as far forward as the 
Swiss Guard will allow, and there hold your own 
as best you can. After being on one's feet the 
whole of the night, to have to stand on a cold 
marble floor from eight to nearly twelve in the 
morning is achey work. 

Most of the ladies contrived to obtain seats 
in large jury-like boxes set apart for them. 
Some American ladies there appeared to think 
that St. Peter's was just the place for a pic-nic, 
and commenced eating some delectable viands 
they extracted from a basket previously hidden 
under a cloak. 

One of the Pope's chamberlains, who had 
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been told off as the " ladies* man " for the day, 
did not agree with the fair citizens that St. 
Peter's was quite the place for a pic-nic, so their 
repast was of short duration, for directly he 
** spotted" the party he rushed up and addressed 
them with great indignation in French on the 
impropriety of their conduct. When he had said 
his say and paused to note the effect of it, the 
youngest of the ladies * said, " My stars ! Isn't 
it right mean to make such a shine about a small 
pie ?" The viands, however, had to be stowed 
away, and the chamberlain kept a sharp look 
out to see that they were not reproduced. 

" There comes that old cuss again to speer 
around ! If he gives us any more of his sarce, 
we'll make him dry up !" said the same girl. 

Order being restored, we again directed our 
attention to the gradual carrying out of the 
programme for the day — the pic-nic of course 
being extra. 

Two or three companies of French soldiers 
marched up and grounded their arms with a 
crash, and part of a regiment of Papal Zouaves 
shortly followed their example. 

Then, from a side entrance, the French ambas- 
sador came in, followed by a string of diplomats, 
and filed off to the places specially set apart for 
them. 

I had secured a capital position a little to the 
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east of the tomb of St. Peter, from which every- 
thing could be seen that was to be seen. We 
had a long time to wait before the ceremonies 

It would be quite superfluous to describe the 
ceremonies in detail, even if I could, for every- 
body who has not seen them has doubtless read 
about them over and over again. Those who 
have been fortunate enough to witness them will 
not easily forget the spectacle. There can be 
little or no devotion at such a pageant,— there 
is too much to be seen for people to think of 
prayer, but there is plenty of talking amongst 
the participators, as well as in the crowd of 
spectators. 

We had never seen his Holiness, so were on 
the tip-toe of expectation, and had also to stand 
on the toe-tip of our boots to see over the 
stalwart man in front of us. 

At last, the buzzing sound which always pre- 
cedes a procession was heard in the distance, 
and then we knew that the Pope and his brilliant 
retinue were advancing up the nave. There 
shortly filed past a magnificent array of car- 
dinals, archbishops, patriarchs, etc., etc., in full 
canonicals, and at last the "Vicar of Christ" 
himself, raised aloft on a car covered with a rich 
canopy, the whole carried on the shoulders of 
eight or ten men, while others bore beautiful 
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peacocks* plumes on either side of him. The. 
procession terminated with the Papal Guard of; 
Roman princes and nobles, whose uniform: was: 
not unlike that of our First Life Guards when: 
they wore the old swallow tails. 

I was charmed with the benign expression of 
the " Vicar's " countenance, but he looked rather 
wan and careworn, and appeared anything but 
happy in his elevated position. In fact, a priest 
informed me that being thus swayed about on- 
men's shoulders made his Holiness feel quite 
sea-sick. 

We all bowed as he passed, and many went 
down on their knees, while he blessed us all with 
his two forefingers. We received a number of 
blessings during our stay at Rome, so I hope 
we left better, as well as wiser than when we 
arrived. If we were not, we certainly ought ta 
have been. 

The " high church " wife of a " high churdi " 
English parson came home one day in a perfect 
state of beatitude, having met the Pope walking 
in a narrow street, and, feeling quite overcome 
at such a piece of unexpected good fortune, 
dropped down on her knees in the mud, when 
the Pope, she said, " actually touched my very 
bonnet with his sacred fingers." The bonnet 
in question was carefully put away as a relic 
to be handed down to her offspring. It is. 
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now, probably, to "be seen reposing under a glass 
case at the vicarage, with the date of the blessing 
affixed. 

The precise meaning of all the different cere- 
monies could not be explained to me, as all my 
immediate neighbours were Protestants and no 
better informed than myself. The Tope seemed 
to submit with exemplary patience to being par- 
tially unrobed and then re-attired in still more 
costly raiment than he wore on entering. Thus 
Tobed, his Holiness was conducted to the high 
altar, where he performed mass with a fine clear 
voice that might have been heard at the farthest 
end of the building, and quite took us by sur- 
prise. By "us," I mean myself and the little 
group of heretics in my vicinity. 

When the elevation of the host took place, 
the silver trumpets played those celebrated 
chords the effect of which is irresistible. Every 
voice is hushed, and every head is bowed, and 
all, or almost all, sink on their knees and pray 
as perhaps some never prayed before ; while 
.their thoughts probably are, for the time being, 
conveyed as near to heaven as they ever have 
been. But the effect acts only by means of the 
sensitive tympana of one's ears, and when the 
beautiful silvery echoes die away, the thoughts 
revert almost inmiediately to thing3 of earth 
.earthly, and to ^11 that is material. 
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Everything in St. Peter's is of such colossal 
proportions, in keeping with the building, that 
one fails to appreciate at the first casual glance 
or two the immense size of the structure. 

The figures in the dome, for instance, which 
do not appear to exceed the ordinary dimensions 
of nature, are all over sixteen feet high ; and 
thus the eye is deceived by the perfect unison of 
the surrounding objects. The only way to form 
an idea by comparison is to place oneself along 
side of some figure, like one of the seemingly 
small cherubs which support the fonts, and you 
find that they are considerably larger than any 
ordinary sized man, though at a distance one 
would imagine they look like mere infants in 
marble. 

The beautiful copies in mosaics of celebrated 
pictures over the different altars in St. Peter's are 
wonderful productions of patience and art com- 
bined, and they will endure in all their brilliancy 
perhaps long after the originals have faded 
away. 

Some of them took over twenty years to make. 
Any uninitiated person would probably suppose 
that they were really paintings, they are so 
beautifully executed, but there is only one 
painting in St Peter's — ^all the other pictures are 
in mosaics. They are all, unfortunately, situated 
in dark places. One ought to look at them 
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by torchlight, as we did the statues at the 
Vatican, — ^at least those that are celebrated. 

The splendid pageant came to an end at last, 
and the Pope was carried back in his chair, 
looking fagged and weary, blessing the good and 
the bad as he was carried through the crowd. 
The noble guard brought up the rear, clanking 
their spurs as they went, and the show was over. 

We confessed we were all very tired and were 
heartily glad it was done, although the sight was 
well worth seeing; but the night's work had told 
upon us, and we rejoiced in the thought that 
such a hard Christmas would not come every 
year for us, but probably only once in one*s life- 
time. 

We had seen his Holiness in all his glory, and 
been blessed — ^as far as units in crowds can be 
blessed — ^and appreciated the benefit accordingly. 
The stream of spectators now mingled with the 
officials, and edging my way into the backwater 
— so to speak — at the side of the "jury box," in 
which my wife had secured seats, awaited there 
her exit, and then we squeezed on through the 
folding doors and at last regained our **voiture 
de remise^* returning to our hotel completely 
done, " overmarked " in fact, having had enough 
and to spare of Christmas celebrations at Rome. 

In the afternoon, however, an hour or two's 
rest and lunch having revived us, we attended 
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divine service at the little Protestant chapel just 
outside the Porta del Popolo, where we of the 
reformed faith are allowed to assemble on suf- 
ferance, once or twice a week, to perform our 
service in a kind of large school-room. The 
Romanists preach toleration vehemently in all 
Protestant countries, but they never preach it in 
their own. Other creeds are to give them every 
indulgence, but they must expect • only very 
scanty tolerance in return at Rome. 

" Handsome is that handsome does " is a 
proverb not known in the Pope's dominions, 
"Get all you can, and give as little in return 
as may be," is more the order of the day there. 
What would Roman Catholics in England think 
if we treated them as they treat us at Rome ? 
No words would be adequate to express their 
indignation at our narrow-mindedness; yet the 
greatest Protestant nations in the world allow 
themselves to be snubbed in a city, half the 
inhabitants of which live upon them, and thrive 
upon them, and would half starve were it not 
for English and American wealth, scattered 
broadcast, and with a hand lavish enough 'to 
satisfy even Roman tradespeople's extortionate 
minds. The shopkeepers of London would live, 
and move, and have their being as well, or very 
nearly as well, were its foreign Roman Catholic 
population swept away; but what would become 
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of the shopkeepers at Rome, who rob us all the 

winter so as to feather their nests for summer, 

were its Protestant visitors to cease ? French 

bayonets, they say, support the Pope (1865), but 

English gold and American dollars go far to fan 

the spark and feed the flame of Roman industry, 

and yet we are pushed ** fuori le mura'* before we 

are allowed to celebrate our more simple worship, 

and then we have to do it in a common room 

without toll of bell. There is, however, in my 

humble opinion, much to admire in the Roman 

Catholic religion, notwithstanding its extremely 

conservative views. Our churches are thrown 

open only on certain days and at stated hours for 

prayer, and then the congregation flocks in and 

goes through the service, — often perhaps a mere 

" lip service," — nothing more, — and, as a rule, the 

larger portion of a congregation comes solely to 

hear the preacher and what he may have to say. 

Our clergymen know full well that were it not for 

the " discourse " very few of the humbler classes 

present would be there at all. Beautiful as our 

morning service is, it would decidedly fail to 

" draw " without a sermon to back it. 

The Roman Catholic churches are constantly 

open, and the members of that faith have the 

opportunity of kneeling in prayer whenever they 

feel so inclined. Men and women on their way 

to market almost always go into some church or 

L 
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chapel and pray for a few minutes. I have 
rarely, however, seen them do so on their return. 
Some ill-disposed persons may say that they go 
to pray that the eggs and butter, or whatever 
else they have in their baskets, may sell well, 
and then they somehow or other forget to return 
thanks after having disposed of them. Many 
pious persons usually say grace before dinner, 
but omit the prayer for thankfulness after, on 
the principle, no doubt, that it is more important 
to pray for what is to come than to be thankful 
for what is past and done with. However, saying 
a prayer, even as the Roman peasantry do, is 
much better than saying no prayers at all, or 
even thinking there is a world to come except 
on Sundays, and then often only in outward 
show. 

But let us leave the merits and demerits of 
our respective faiths to be discussed and wrangled 
over by theologians, as it has been from the days 
of the great Reformers even unto this day, and 
ever will be, as long as the world goes round, 
or until we two become one. We will now do 
something more pleasant and refreshing, viz., 
take a little walk on the Pincian, as is our 
English custom of a Sunday afternoon. 

About four o'clock, most of the English resi- 
dents at Rome, walk or drive up the Pincian hill 
to see and be seen. One meets everybody here: 
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it is the little Hyde Park of Rome, the carriages 
draw up by the military band, and ladies chat 
with their friends or get out and walk. As 
people promenaded up and down, we could not 
help occasionally catching bits of their conver- 
sation as they passed, and so we listened to the 
music of the splendid band, and to the gossip 
about balls and parties to come, until we had to 
take a glance from the terrace overlooking the 
city and behold St. Peter's in the distance to 
convince ourselves that we were really in Rome 
and not in Kensington gardens. 

The ex-King and Queen of Naples were nearly 
always there, as was old King Louis of Bavaria, 
to whom I had the honour of being presented 
when at Munich, but he was then so deaf I 
failed to make him hear. The kind old gentle- 
man remembered me again. 

When presented to him at Munich, the first 
thing he said to me was, " Ha, ha ! I see you 
wear moustache ; does your Queen let you wear 
moustache ?" 

I happened to be the only member of the 
English Legation that did wear hair on the 
upper lip, so I suppose he thought I had in- 
fringed the regulations. 

I replied, " That we wear our hair as we liked 

in England, and that Her Majesty had not as 

yet attempted to interfere with the liberty of 

L 2 
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her subjects in that way." But I could not 
make His Majesty comprehend, although he 
understood English perfectly, he had become 
so very hard of hearing. In the reception room 
were portraits of all the celebrated beauties of 
the day, Lady Ellenborough and Lola Montez 
amongst the number. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A Wdtteb at Romb— The peouliabities of oub Italian 
Sebvaotb—Rboeptions— Notable Eeeotions, inoludin(j 

THE CaFFUOINI ChUBOH AND OSSUABIUM, THE COLISEUM, 

THE Aboh of Titus, Histobioal Fbesooes, and Beuos 
OF THE Ancient Jews. 

ANY people pass the whole of the winter 
in Rome at an hotel. It certainly saves 
trouble, and is probably not much more expensive 
than taking lodgings, but we preferred the latter 
on account of their being quieter and more 
home-like ; the constant noise and bustle of an 
hotel becomes wearisome. Taking apartments 
at Rome requires caution, as some situations are 
much more healthy, or perhaps, more correctly 
speaking, less unhealthy than others, for no part 
of the city or neighbourhood can be called salu- 
brious, and we were never really well there, — in 
fact were both exceedingly unwell before we left. 
Nobody ever lives on the ground floor. The 
first floor, provided the rooms get the morning 
sun, IS good ; the second floor better, and the 
third floor best. But of the latter fact we were 
not then aware, and took a suite of apartments 
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on the first floor in the Via Babuino, as they 
were better furnished and more comfortable- 
looking than any we had seen, and the rooms 
lofty without being too large. 

We were lucky enough to get a very good 
and honest servant named Philippe, who was of 
the greatest service to us during our stay at 
Rome, and also at Naples. If he had under- 
stood English we would have brought him home 
with us. Nature had bestowed upon him the 
finest specimen of a Roman nose we ever saw, 
surpassing in size that of the hero of Waterloo. 
On a sunny evening we could tell he was coming 
round a comer some time before he reached it 
by the long shadow his nose cast on the pave- 
ment or wall. He was extremely tall and thin, 
and stooped a little as if his» nasal organ were 
too heavy for his slight-built frame. He was 
said never to eat anything, and lived solely on 
strong coffee and an occasional cigar ; in that 
respect he was totally unlike any man servant I 
had ever known before, as my experience had 
led me to suppose that men servants required at 
least twice as much nourishment as their masters, 
and would give warning at once if they did not 
get it. Philippe has been mentioned at some 
length, as we looked upon him as a rara avis, 
and have never had his equal either before or 
since. We were not so fortunate in our Roman 
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maid, for, to translate literally what a Frenchman 
said of her, "She was ^bete' enough to have 
eaten hay." 

Nanna was considerably larger round the 
waist than was compatible with the conventional 
ideas of perfect symmetry, but that was ex- 
cusable as she was intended to be cook and 
housemaid combined. Her intellect, so to speak, 
was in a perfectly primeval state; no intellectual 
plough having ever turned back the heavy clods 
of stupidity covering the thin strata of brains 
that might possibly, but certainly not probably, 
have been concealed beneath. 

This good, honest creature could not even 
make a bed, and if Philippe were out, and any 
visitor rang at the door, she completely lost her 
head, and either left them in the passage or 
else led them into the kitchen. The only person 
she ever showed, without a moment's hesitation, 
into the drawing-room, was a very dirty looking 
mendicant. We gave her culinary capabilities 
a trial, and told her to cook an omelette for our 
breakfast. 

It was a very long time before it made its 
appearance and when she did bring it in, with 
the triumphal expression, ^* Ecco la frittataT 
we saw something lying in the plate that looked 
more like a relic of some saint than anything 
intended to be eaten. After the result of this 
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effort, Philippe was intrusted with the breakfast 
arrangements, and he cooked capitally. Dinner 
we always had sent from Nazarri's, in the Piazza 
di Spagna, who was rather expensive but good, 
although there was a sameness about the flavour 
of everything of which we ultimately became 
very tired, and longed for some of the roast beef 
of old England. The dessert always looked 
imposing, as the elaborate designs in plums, 
almonds, raisins, etc., etc., were executed by 
Philippe, who was a great artist in that way. 
As these designs also made their appearance at 
lunch, people who dropped in casually about 
one o'clock thought we had a grand spread 
coming off, and were in for a good feed. But 
any delusion of the kind was soon dispelled 
when Philippe entered with, probably, two or 
three diminutive cutlets, or a few larks "^w 
chemise,* which looked more light than nu- 
tritious ; but, as I remarked before, our man 
lived on coffee, tobacco, and air; so he, no 
doubt, expected us to do the same. The lady 
who condescended to wash for us was, we were 
told, the widow of a nobleman who had died 
penniless. 

The principal aim and object of the English 
and Americans at Rome is to strain every nerve, 
and to leave no stone unturned, to get invita- 
tions to the balls and parties given by the 
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Roman princesses, the ambassadors' wives, and 
other grandees. Toadyism was as rife during 
the season at Rome as it ever is in London. 
Some of the receptions, like the first one given 
by the Spanish ambassador, are public ; that is 
to say, any lady in evening dress, or any man 
with a white tie and tail coat, etc., can walk in. 
This ambassador had just been accredited to 
Rome, so his first soiree was unusually large. 
Every available carriage in the city was engaged 
for that night, and all the upper, and numbers 
of the middle classes went, or tried to go, for 
many who started never got there at all. 

Our apartments were only a few hundred 
yards from the Embassy, yet it took us quite 
two hours to get there. It was intended to 
have had a band of music stationed outside, 
and the fagade of the house was to have been 
illuminated ; but it turned out a pouring wet 
night, so the band could not play, and the lights 
would not burn. Notwithstanding the pelting 
rain and the sea of mud, we saw several ladies, 
evidently despairing of ever reaching their des- 
tination, alight from their carriages and with 
bare heads and white satin shoes, skip about on 
their toes in the mud and rain until, after running 
imminent danger of being knocked down, they 
reached the entrance safe and sound but ** slightly 
soiled." 
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Our carriage was brought to a standstill for a 
long time when close to our destination, owing 
partly to an altercation which took place between 
the respective coachmen of the French Ambas- 
sador and a Cardinal ; the former refusing to let 
the latter drive in first when they were alongside 
of each other. The Frenchman, after some 
sharp words had been exchanged, gained the 
^^ pas" the ambassador's whip declaring he would 
give precedence to no one except the Pope. 
Compliments and apologies were exchanged 
by the two " insides " next day, and the matter 
was amicably settled. 

After about twenty minutes* more delay, owing 
to confusion and consequent dead-locks, we 
arrived and found the splendid entrance and 
staircase full of people gradually ascending to 
the noble suite of rooms above, where the crowd 
was able to circulate to the right or left, and 
the crush ceased. It was a beautiful sight. 

The Roman princesses were all ablaze with 
diamonds ; the elder ones anything but pretty 
in their low dresses, showing their scraggy brown 
shoulders. One very old lady looked so dry 
and crisp, that I was in some alarm lest the 
blaze from her precious jewels might set her 
alight. 

Count S., the first Secretary to the Embassy, 
— a former colleague of mine, — pointed out 
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many of the principal personages as he strolled 
through the different apartments with us. 

There wer^ we were afterwards told, nearly 
two thousand persons present. 

About midnight, "the world" beg^n to de- 
part, so we did the same. Looking over the 
banisters, we saw people still arriving, but as 
the human stream was fast flowing outwards 
there was no chance for them to ascend the 
stairs, and amidst universal tittering they were 
put in their carriages again immediately by the 
police on guard. These unfortunate visitors 
had most probably passed three or four hours 
boxed up in their clarences or broughams, and 
had to return home without seeing anything 
after all. 

Our invaluable man got our carriage just 
in the nick of time, when we had succeeded 
in reaching the outer door, for if "parties'* 
were not ready, the carriages were ordered to 
move on at once without them. Some of the 
people did not get away, we heard, until day- 
light. 

This was the reception of the season, as far 
as magnitude went. The Austrian ambassador, 
a bachelor, gave a ball at which there were about 
a thousand people present, but this was a pri- 
vate party on a large scale by invitation only, — 
not thrown open like the Spaniard's soiree to 
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the well-dressed public. A suite of forty rooms 
was opened for the evening. The two largest 
*' saloons " were given up to the dancers ; in the 
three next largest, after eleven o'clock, supper 
went on, so that there was not the slightest 
crowding, — very unlike the London crushes, 
where people arrive at the top of the staircase 
with great difficulty, and at supper have to 
struggle violently to obtain a bit of chicken, 
or a glass of something effervescing, called 
" champagne," for your partner, — who you 
know would be much better without it, unless 
*' drowned" in seltzer water, — only you do not 
like to tell her so. 

If one is lucky, or unlucky enough, as the 
case may be, to squeeze oneself into the room 
where enterprising people turn round occasion- 
ally, but cannot attempt to cross the room, 
and are performing what is by courtesy called 
a " quadrille," you may get jammed in a comer 
viS'Or-vis to some old lady, on whom you ought, 
most decidedly, to have left a piece of paste- 
board long ago, but unfortunately have omitted 
to do so, and who looks daggers at you until 
you can effect an escape. There is nothing of 
this sort at the Roman soirees, for you do not, 
as a general rule, get squeezed up against some- 
body you may particularly dislike, without a 
chance of breaking away. 
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The little sairAs dansanies at the French Em- 
bassy were the most pleasant of all. Count de 

S was an old acquaintance of mine, as he 

was minister at Washington when I was attaclit^ 
ther^ and had a channing country house at 
Georgetown, overlooking the Potomac, where I 
passed many a pleasant evening. 

These soir^ b^an about half-past eight 
o'clock, and dancing commenced about ten, 
when tha-e was a stampede of cardinals, and a 
little crowd of red legs might be seen moving 
off, their owners probably not wishing to wit- 
ness such a frivolous amusement as dancing. 
At balls they rarely, if ever, looked in to the 
dancing rooms, but kept at a discreet distance. 

Father Burke paid a visit to Rome while we 
were there, and preached on Sunday afternoons 
in the Sta. Maria dei Miracoli, in the Piazza del 
Popolo, commencing shortly after four o'clock 
so as to give the Protestant congregation an 
opportunity of listening to his side the question 
immediately after they had heard their side. 

He had a pleasing voice and easy delivery. 
There were plenty of comfortable chairs, with 
arms and cushions, and he never gave utterance 
to any expression that could possibly hurt or 
offend our feelings. He addressed us rather as 
erring children who had been led astray, and 
exhorted us to return to the bosom of the 
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Roman Church, whose arms were ever open to 
receive us. — The latter fact nobody doubted for 
a moment. 

Father Burke also complained that many 
people sneered at the number of monks of dif- 
ferent orders that were at Rome, and said — 
"For what end or object do these idle men 
live ?" " What good do they do ?" etc., etc He 
defended them as well as they could be de- 
fended, but he prudently alluded only to those 
orders who occasionally made themselves useful. 
About the mendicant friars, and other dirty, 
idle beggars of different fraternities, he said 
nothing. 

He made us all very comfortable, and 
charmed us with his easy flow of language ; 
so if we were not converted it was our fault, 
not his. 

The reverend father's observations about 
monks reminded us that we ought to pay a 
visit to the Cappucini Church. There monks 
live and die and are buried in the same browm 
capuchon. 

The soil of their little burial ground was 
originally brought from Jerusalem, and it pre- 
serves the bodies almost as well as if they had 
been embalmed. The space being so small, the 
corpses have frequently to be disinterred to make 
room for new comers — the one longest under- 
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ground being removed first and placed in the 
"ossuarium." The bones of ancient Cappucini 
were fantastically arranged around. There were 
chandeliers of bones, and the skeletons of two 
sons of a Roman prince were suspended from 
the ceiling. From the numerous niches, grim 
heads grinned out of their hoods a ghastly smile 
as if tickled at the idea of what a short race we 
had to run before we should be as they were, — 
a heap of bones in a shroud. 

One lady of our party saw a monk lying on a 
bench with a crucifix on his chest, and asked 
how many years he had been dead, as he looked 
so well preserved.? The monk who acted as our 
guide said he had only died the night before, 
and was waiting there until his grave was ready 
in the tiny cemetery. The lady prudently asked 
no more questions. This Cappucini **ossuarium" 
is decidedly one of the sights to see ; but it is 
far from a pleasant sight, and leaves a disagree- 
able impression on the mind very conducive to 
unpleasant dreams. 

A very swell young Englishman at Rome said, 
one day, he had been there nearly two months, 
and out to some party or other every evening since 
his arrival. When asked if he had been inside 
the Vatican, he replied, — " Oh, ah ! no, ah ! not 
yet, ah ! but daresay I shall, ah ! before I leave, 
ah!" We, on the contrary, did not go to a party 
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every evening, but went almost daily to the 
Vatican, where there is more food fen* the mind, 
I at all events, than at a ball or tea party. 

One old pedagogue of our acquaintance said 
he went to the Coliseum constantly, where he 
sat and mused till the pangs of hunger recalled 
his thoughts to the nineteenth century, and to 
the hour being passed at which he usually fed. 
On several occasions during the winter the 
Coliseum was illuminated, and large parties 
used to go and see the effect, which was grand 
and wierd in the extreme. But the arena looked 
most beautiful of all by moonlight. At the full 
moon the pedagogue always went, hoping to be 
able to muse still more deeply than he could in 
the day-time ; but unfortunately, he never could 
get the Coliseum all to himself, as many others 
had got passes, — ^without which nobody is ad- 
mitted after sunset ; and they were there too, 
not to muse, but chiefly for fun and flirtation, and 
their idle gossip and light laughter annoyed the 
learned man so much that he would often return 
to his domicile perfectly disgusted. 

As a general rule, when on the road to the 
Coliseum, one wends his way through the Forum, 
past the temple of Antoninus and Faustina, and 
the so-called Basilica of Constantine ; then 
under the Arch of Titus and along the Sacra 
Via. At least, that is the way our friend the 
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pedagogue used to wend his steps; pausing 
always when beneath the arch to contemplate 
the bas-reliefs of a procession bearing away 
the precious spoils from the Temple of Jeru- 
salem: the golden table, the silver trumpets, etc. 
The seven-branched candlestick of massive gold 
(supposed still to be in the bed of the Tiber) was 
thrown over the Milvian bridge when Maxentius 
was flying from the Emperor Constantine after 
his defeat in the Via Flaminia. Many attempts 
have been made to recover it, but in vain. 

One of the Georges — George III., probably 
-^was so convinced that it, together with an 
immense amount of other treasures, might be 
found in the bed of the Tiber, that he offered to 
pay the expense of turning the river for a time 
from its ancient channel to have explorations 
made. The medical college at Rome, however, 
put their veto on any such attempt, as they 
averred it would produce a general fever in the 
city ; so the Tiber has remained undisturbed, 
and all the ancient treasures still lie in their 
muddy, unsavoury resting-place. 

No Jew, it is said, has ever passed under this 

arch, it being a standing monument of their 

subjugation and the destruction of their dearly 

beloved city, — but after as tough a siege as an 

unfortunate stronghold ever endured. 

The Emperor of the French continues (1865) 

M 
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to make excavations at his own expense in the 
Palace of the Caesars, but little or nothing of 
any value has yet been brought to light with 
the exception of subterranean passages, corri- 
dors, and chambers with bare walls, which con- 
vey no idea of what the Imperial habitations 
must have been; still, they serve to indicate 
the vastness of their extent. 




CHAPTER XVI. 

Italian babgaining, and how to set about it— ;Pbiestlt 
BLESSINGS — The Convent op Santa Tbinata— The Tbevi 
' Fountain— The Chubch op St. Paolo Fuobi le Muba— 
The Roman Poultbt Mabket— What to dbink when 
AT Rome, and a caution to new-combbs against im- 
position. 

J^ S I mentioned, when speaking of Genoa, 
-^^ the chief, or certainly one of the chief 
occupations of a ^' dilettante^' in Italy is bar- 
gaining. Whatever you buy must be haggled 
for, unless "money is no object," and you do 
not mind giving double or treble the value of 
the article purchased. . 

There are many tempting objects of art at 
Rome to attract the visitor, especially the copies 
of antique vases, candlesticks, etc., found at 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, and elsewhere. Many of 
the copies of the bronzes are exceedingly good. 

On entering a shop, I pointed out the article 

I wished to purchase and asked the price, upon 

which the proprietor or his assistant mentioned 

a figure we both were perfectly aware was 

more than double the actual value of the article 

M 2 
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in question. The only response made on 
these occasions was a shrill, suggestive kind of 
whistle, and then I took up my stick or um- 
brella and walked at once out di the shop, 
almost invariably followed by the owner or one 
of his men, who begged and entreated me to 
come back and talk the matter over, which I 
generally did, and offered what I considered 
fair; upon which the vendor would put on a 
very rueful expression of countenance, and pro- 
test that his selling at such a price would be 
utter ruin to himself and all his family. 

Occasionally it happened that the shopkeeper 
would not agree to sell at the price offered. I 
then left my card and address and told him that 
if, on reconsideration, he found he could afford 
to "give the article away" for the sum mentioned, 
he might send it to our rooms. 

With very few exceptions the object of art, or 
whatever it was, made its appearance the following 
day, or else a note requesting us to look in again 
when we passed that way. However much one 
may haggle, nothing will ever induce a Roman 
tradesman to sell anything under its outside 
value ; but if you do not haggle you may be 
perfectly sure that you pay at least double for 
everything you purchase, and leave the Italian 
very unhappy at having been such a fool as not 
to have asked more; and he probably mutters 
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to himself, " Good heavens ! if I had only 
known !" 

By the time we returned to England I had 
got so into the habit of bargaining that for the 
first day or two, when shopping in London, I 
astonished and annoyed our worthy tradesmen 
by offering, as I had done when in Italy, half 
the price asked. 

We looked upon our being able again to buy 
things at once without much fear of being cheated 
as quite a blessing. There are very few countries 
in the world, except those which comprise Great 
Britain, where the system of bargaining does 
not obtain. 

The belief in the efficacy of blessings appears 
to be on the wane, even in their great stronghold 
" The Eternal City," and animals are not taken 
to the church of St. Antonio, to be blessed on 
the feast of St. Anthony and the week following, 
in anything like the numbers they used to be 
some years ago. The horses that run in the 
races at the Carnival are still blessed, and some 
of the church dignitaries send their carriage 
horses to be sprinkled. A few donkeys are 
also driven up by peasants to receive the bene- 
diction, which used formerly to be thought a 
certain cure for viciousness, unsoundness, and 
every kind of disease quadrupeds are heirs to. 
The specific, however, has so signally failed that 
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the peasants prefer keeping the coin paid to the 
priest on such occasions for something more 
useful. 

In former days they say it was a fine sight to 
see all the studs of the Roman aristocracy 
brought to be blessed, but that custom has been 
discontinued for many years. 

An American friend of mine went to see the 
ceremony, but was unfortunate in his choice of 
a day. The monk or priest was there with holy 
water, book, and mop all ready, but no blessings 
going on for the simple reason that there were 
no animals to bless : business very dull, — in fact* 
" nothing doing." " Jonathan," however, not to 
be "sold," went at once to the nearest Roman cab- 
stand and got into a fiacre, telling the coachman 
to drive to the Church of St. Anthony and have 
his horse blessed. As the American gentleman 
gave the priest a great deal more than that func- 
tionary had been in the habit of receiving, he^ 
out of gratitude, bestowed a very liberal supply 
of holy water from his mop, while a small 
chorister held the basin, and the horse, the 
" cabby," and his " fare," were well sprinkled, to 
say the least of it. 

The coachman had probably not received so 
much of the purifying element since he left the 
hands of his mother, and had had sole control 
over his ablutions. The Yankee got the 
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" boosom " of his shirt wet and caught a severe 
cold, " entirely owing," as he remarked, to that 
" cussed blessing.** 

As blessings of this kind are never bestowed 
gratis, the priests are out of pocket considerably 
by the Custom having gone somewhat out of 
fashion ; nevertheless, the business, or trade of 
blessings is still a thriving one, although not so 
lucrative as formerly. A venerable monk sent 
up a message to us one day to inquire if there 
was anything we should like blessed, but we 
sent back word, " Not in want of any blessings 
to-day, thanks !" However, the holy man — 
for such I suppose he was, — if not, let us give 
him the benefit of the doubt — got a job or two 
in the house, for our landlady had just cured a 
lot of hams and bacon, all of which she made 
him bless so that they might keep good. 

The greatest treat we had at Rome in the 
way of music was to hear vespers sung by the 
nuns at Santa Trinata on Sunday. The service 
commenced at five o*clock. There was always a 
little crowd of English and Americans collected 
on the steps of the church for some time before 
the doors were opened, which they were as the 
clock struck the hour. 

Some years ago the nuns became so disgusted 
with the disorderly behaviour of the Protestant 
portion of their congregation that they refused 
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them admittance, and only opened a private 
door for their orthodox worshippers, and Protes- 
tants could rarely get in except by chance, 
or as a great favour. But the good nuns have 
relented and reopened the chief entrance, through 
which heretics and Roman Catholics pour in 
with unseemly haste, and jostling the instant 
admission can be obtained. The police on 
duty indignantly shout, "Piano! piano!" but 
none take heed. 

If the sisters of Santa Trinata understood 
English, and listened to the conversation of the 
foreigners awaiting on the steps, it is quite 
possible that they might occasionally be the 
reverse of edified thereby. On the other hand, 
however, they would soon be well up in all the 
small gossip and scandal afoot in the ^'polite 
society " erf Rome. 

In the church there were no lights except 
those on the altar; the last remnants of daylight 
faded away, and we sat in the dark, feasting our 
ears and reposing our eyes. 

The chancel was separated from the body 
of the church by a high grating, inside of which 
about thirty young ladies could be distinguished 
by the faint light of the altar candles. They 
knelt through the whole service, with their heads 
reverentially bowed in prayer. Their faces were 
provokingly covered by long veils which entirely 
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concealed their beauty or plainness, as the case 
might be. It was still daylight when they first 
entered in procession and bowed the knee to the 
crucifix, but not even the outline of their features 
could be traced. These were the pensionnaires 
at the convent of Santa Trinata adjoining the 
church. The voices of the nuns were exceedingly 
soft and sweet, and contrasted admirably with 
the fine bass voices of the priests at the altar as 
they sang in alternation the evening psalms. 

Altogether this was by far the most simple, 
and at the same time the most impressive service 
we heard at Rome, and better calculated to 
make converts than all the gaudy pageants at 
St. Peter's. 

I still sometimes fancy I hear those soft, 
sad, sweet voices of the nuns of Santa Trinata, 
they made such an impression upon us; the 
notes that our first parents heard when those 
" spiritual creatures in full harmonic number 
joined," sang in the bowers of Paradise, could 
scarcely have been sweeter. 

Driving home one day from the Vatican, we 
were rather surprised by one of the Pope's noble 
guard on horseback pulling up suddenly along- 
side our carriage, pointing his sword first in the 
direction of my chest, and then sloping it to- 
wards the ground, saying in a very decided 
manner — ^^ Descendez^ monsieur! il faut de- 
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scendreT I thought this style of proceeding 
rather i la Claude Duval, and being armed 
only with one of Briggs* second sized umbrellas, 
discretion appeared to me, in this anxious mo- 
ment, the better part of valour ; so I got down 
and sat on the step to await the result. The 
belligerent noble rode on without taking further 
notice of me, and in a moment more the out- 
riders of his Holiness came past ; so I stood up 
and bowed my uncovered head to receive "an 
old man's blessing." 

Had the high church parson's still higher 
church wife, whom we have mentioned, been 
there, she might, perhaps, have become the 
happy possessor of another holy bonnet. 

It is a common superstition that if you drink 
of the waters of the fountain of Trevi when the 
moon is full they will impart to a foreigner a 
longing to return to Rome. 

I knew that no water that ever flowed could 
inspire me with a desire to return to the "Eternal 
City," as I never felt well there, or, as old ladies 
express it, "quite myself." But to taste the 
waters of this fountain by moonlight is one of 
the proper ceremonies to perform before leaving 
Rome. 

One bright night I sallied forth, cup in hand, 
or in pocket, accompanied by a high church niece 
of the high church parson's higher church wife. 
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who spoke of the Pope as " that dear old man," 
and who was " quite in love with Rome," and 
had bought "so many beautiful little crosses, 
you can't think," to be attached at some future 
time to the tails of her Bible markers at home. 
This enthusiastic lady certainly did not require 
to drink the Trevi waters to attach her more to 
Rome. " Oh, no ! she felt she could never love 
it more than she did: quite impossible;" but she 
agreed that it was the "O.K. thing to do." 
So, like good Captain Reece, she said : " It 
is my duty, and I will." It was her duty, and 
she did. What the effect of the water was 
upon this Rome-adoring lady I cannot say; only 
this much I can relate, quoting the expressive 
words of the Frenchman who accompanied her 
and her party to the station when she left shortly 
after for England : " She did water at the eye 
vary morch." Whether the tears flowed at the 
idea of leaving Rome or the gentleman of France 
is not my province to determine. 

The result to myself of the water, or the night 
air, or both, was a sore throat ; so my affection 
for the home of the Popes was naturally not 
increased by my draught from the far-famed 
fountain of Trevi. 

The most magnificent of all the splendid 
churches at Rome is that of " St. Paolo Fuori 
le Mura," about a mile or so from the San Paolo 
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Gate. The original Basilica completed by 
Honorius in the year 395 was entirely destroyed 
by fire in 1823. After this sad catastrophe all 
the Roman Catholics of high degree came down 
with something handsome to help build the 
present Basilica on the same site as the former 
one. Each Pope in succession has also contri- 
buted largely — the present one most of all. 

The interior of the edifice was only finished 
the year before we went to Rome. The exterior 
is not yet completed. 

What it will cost in the end nobody knows ; 
but quite as much, at least, as a small war. 
The eighty columns that support the roof are of 
granite. The four which support the canopy 
over the mortal remains of St. Paul, — or the 
remains of some other person that have, in all 
probability, taken their place, — are of beautiful 
red porphyry. Above the canopy is a splendid 
" baldacchino," which rests on four columns of 
oriental alabaster. Over the arches are large 
medallions in mosaics of the Popes, but the full 
complement is not yet complete. When the 
portrait of every bygone Pope is put in its 
place there will, we were told, be only one 
vacancy left, which of course must be appro- 
priated to the present "Vicar," so what is to 
become of the next Pope*s portrait } Is his 
physiognomy in mosaics not to be handed 
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down to posterity side by side with his prede- 
cessors ? 

If the Papal chair is to continue occupied, the 
Basilica must be let out to make room for the 
pictures of the Popes in posse. It would 
certainly seem very ungracious to the successor 
of Pius IX. were he to visit St. Paolo and be 
told, when he looked in vain for the space to 
admit his own medallion, that " we are all full 
inside." The so-called portraits of the earlier 
Popes are not very interesting, the likenesses 
being entirely imaginary, the original mosaics 
having been destroyed by the fire in 1823. 

It is a curious and at the same time an 
amusing sight to take an early morning walk 
through the Roman poultry market. In no 
other market in the world could be found a 
greater variety of birds for sale. Almost every 
member of the feathered tribe that exists in 
Italy is there represented, from the well-fed 
turkey, down to the common house sparrow. 
But what must shock the philanthropic feelings 
of an English ornithologist is that there hang, 
suspended as food for the million, birds we 
never think of killing, still less of eating — viz., 
"robin redbreasts!" All small birds, when ju- 
diciously fried in bread crumbs, are eatable, and 
sparrows, etc, often, no doubt, pass muster and 
are paid for as larks. Robins one can generally 
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detect, as they have a deddedlj- iMtter taste which 
no culinary art can entirely di^uise ; and I am 
very glad they have, for i^-hoever encourages the 
destruction of such a confiding little bird by 
purchasii^ it for consumption deserves to taste 
bitterness. But what appears still more strange, 
there also hang birds that are at least partially 
carnivorous, such as magpies, ja)^, etc, which 
are bought and eaten as wholesome food. Por- 
cupines were also in the market, and generally 
fetch high prices as they are considered a 
delicacy ; perhaps they are, but I never had the 
courage to try one, so can't say. They have a 
cruel custom in Rome of plucking chickens alive 
under the impression that it makes them more 
tender, and we used to see this operation going 
on whenever we went to the market There is, 
unfortunately, no society in Rome for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals. Wild boar steak 
is decidedly good as dressed by Nazarri with 
sweetmeat accompaniments, but it is uncom- 
monly rich and consequently of a bilious ten- 
dency. Anything of that nature is much better 
avoided in Rome where biliousness often paves 
the way to fever, and the so-called Roman fever 
gradually fills the English cemetery. 

An Englishman's first thought when he takes 
up his residence in a strange country generally is, 
what is the proper thing to drink } The climate of 
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southern Italy extinguishes nearly all the native 
craving of a British subject for his favourite 
beverage, beer. Our next most national drink 
— putting spirits out of the question — is sherry, 
and that is hard to obtain in the Roman states, 
at least such sherry as anybody at all worthy of 
the name of a connoisseur could drink, and 
even if not a connoisseur he would still do well 
to leave the sherry alone and turn his attention 
to Marsala. 

The Marsala I had of Brown — English ware- 
house Yik Fontanella di Borghese — ^was as good 
or better than any I have tasted before or since, 
and not so expensive as the wine called by 
courtesy "sherry." 

Nobody with an evenly balanced mind, I 
suppose, would think of going in for port wine 
at Rome. Whoever does so deserves to take the 
consequences. There is abundance of good 
wine, however, to be had, such as le vin de 
Capri and the lacrima Ckristi, Both are ex- 
cellent, especially the lacrima Ckristi blanc, 
which I thought "A. I." The vin du pays is 
not at all bad and very wholesome, they say, if 
you can get it pure ; but it is usually so adul- 
terated by the rascally carriers that when it 
reaches its destination in Rome it is half made 
up of water and alcohol, — the carriers, as a rule, 
selling the best part of the wine to friends at 
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the different inns and wine shops on the road, 
and filling the casks up again with any liquid 
that comes handy. Thus it happens that out of 
the city, at little wayside taverns, you may get 
a better bottle of wine at a much cheaper rate 
than in Rome itself. 

One of the favourite occupations of a Roman 
loafer is to hang about the door of any house 
where fire wood is being sawn, and while pre- 
tending to render assistance he secretes all he 
conveniently can under his ample cloak and 
walks home with it, or else hands it over to a 
pal round the corner and then returns, like a bird 
of prey, for more. The wood cutter himself is, 
as often as not, an accomplice, and winks at 
these nefarious practices for the sake of the glass 
or two of wine this rough class of chevaliers 
dindtistrie probably stand him. 

We suspected for some time that our wood 
was stolen but could not make out by whom, 
until one day, happening to look out of window 
when a lot of wood was being cut up, we saw 
this little "Industrie" going on; so then and 
ever after Philippe was put on guard to see that 
my fuel was all safely housed. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

The Mausolexjm op Hadeian— Guido's "Beatrice Cbnoi"— 
The Waters of Salfataba, and the Effect of the 
Odoubs therefrom on ourselves and friends— Malaria 
AND ITS consequences— In Memobiam. 

EVERY visitor to Rome probably pays a 
visit to the Mausoleum of Hadrian, now 
called the Castle of St. Angelo. There are the 
dungeons where it is said Beatrice Cenci was 
imprisoned, and whence she was led to execu- 
tion. Close by are the torture chambers, which 
contain a number of oil jars which the French 
sergeant who acted as our cicerone said were 
used of yore by the priestly lambs to par-boil 
their prisoners in, so as to make them confess or 
recant according as circumstances required. 

These jars were, however, more probably kept 
as stores, — ^the oil, no doubt, being used on an 
emergency by the besieged after they had 
carefully "taken the chill off," to anoint the 
heads of the besiegers. Looking through a 
window into a court yard beneath, we saw about 
a dozen brigands, who had been brought in the 

N 
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day before, lounging about and smoking cigarettes 
with the greatest nonchalance. They did not 
appear the least cast down by their reverse of 
fortune, but bowed and waved their hands to us 
in the most jaunty style. 

There is a very fine view from the summit of 
the castle, where the statue of the Archangel 
Michael stands in the act of sheathing his sword 
as a sign that the plague that had been raging 
was stayed. Round the lower part of the castle 
there is a winding road which makes the entire 
circuit of the building. The favourite amuse- 
ment of the French sergeant appeared to be to 
start a cannon ball at the higher end of this road 
and request the visitors to listen to its rolling 
and bumping as it went down the incline. After 
a short time the sounds nearly ceased, and then 
began to grow louder and louder as it rolled 
round the other half of the circle, and eventually 
returned to within a few yards of where it had 
been started ; and then, the performance being 
over, the sergeant drew himself up, saluted, and 
said " Cest toutr 

We had " done " the castle of St. Angelo, the 
history of which, I need not say, is full of interest^ 
and plays an important part in the history of 
Rome in the middle ages. 

Visiting the dungeons where the cicerone 
affirmed Beatrice Cenci was incarcerated, re- 
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minded me to have a copy made of her celebrated 
portrait by Guido, now in the Barberini Palace, 
The so-called copies exhibited in the shop 
windows were, almost without exception, such 
utter rubbish that nobody who had ever seen 
the original would look at them twice. The 
trade of copying pictures by the great masters 
is very extensively carried on at Rome. As a 
rather high charge is made for permission to 
copy the portrait of Beatrice Cenci, and in fact 
most of the celebrated pictures, the result is, 
that unless you give an order to a good artist 
and see yourself that he really copies from the 
original, the chances are that you will only get a 
copy of a copy that has been taken from copies 
of copies ad infinitum^ and you become the 
possessor of a mere caricature of the beautiful 
original. 

Monsieur Carusan, a very good miniature 
painter on ivory, copied Guido's Cenci for me, 
and I oftQn sat with him while he did it. It 
proved to be the best copy out and out that I 
ever saw. He also painted several other por- 
traits for me, all equally well and conscientiously 

executed. 

As some relations of ours and an American 
friend or two were all agog to see Tivoli before 
their hurried visit to Rome terminated, we made 
up a party. 

N 2 
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Philippe the invaluable — I migfat almost say 
infallible^ did not the Pope monopolize that title 
— got himself up after the most a ppro v ed style 
of a courier of the nineteenth ce n t ur y, with a 
leather bagp bound with brass slung^ over his 
shoulder by a broad leather belt. A Tyrolese 
hat and plume with a still broader band of green 
ribbon stuck on the ^de of his head partially 
shaded his wonderful nose, — the nose already 
mentioned. 

We started* or were to start at half-past ax, 
and drove otF at a rattling pace, whisking under 
the St Lorenzo gateway and by the old dmrch 
dedicated to tiie same Saint, gradually sladcening 
speed as we got into tiiie desolate Campagna, 
wh<are the drivor evidently did not think it 
necessary to ^ow off the paces of his cattle, 
thtare bdng none there " to tell Ae tale." We 
had gone off like a soda water bottle, but now 
our " fizz ** was ovor and we subaded into a very 
steady trot Occasionally we jingled over the 
ancient pavement of tiie Via Tiburtina, and once 
we got out to look at it I was told that tiiere 
were two more pavemaits under tie one we 
were driving on. We did not take up die stones 
to verify the fact, but have no doubt we were 
correctly informed. Our noses detected various 
kinds of smells as we drove along, some un- 
pleasant enough to make one rub the t^> im- 
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patiently as if the ill-used organ were respon- 
sible. Now and then the scent of violets was 
wafted on the breeze for an instant, to be suc- 
ceeded almost before one could enjoy it by the 
stink of greasy sheep with an occasional dash of 
shepherd thrown in. Few, if any, remarks were 
made, however, on the variety of perfumes of 
which our olfactory nerves were constantly 
making silent notes, nor should I mention such 
a trivial circumstance now, but as we approached 
the little bridge that spans the channel down 
which the milky-hued waters from the sul- 
phureous lake of Salfatara pour themselves, 
there came a horrible whiff, and every nose 
was seized by the forefinger and thumb of its 
owner. One of the party relieved his feelings 
by saying emphatically, "Oh, Jerusalem!" I 
have never visited the holy city, but trust it 
does not smell like these waters of Salfatara, 
as the American's ejaculation seemed to imply. 
Our transatlantic cousin incautiously released 
his "smelling tube" just as we drove over the 
bridge, but grasped it again instantly, giving a 
frantic kick out and crying in despair, "Oh, 
Ginks! that is too tall!" 

What poor Philippe with his proboscis must 
have suffered I shudder to think, as I am sure 
he must have found great difficulty in entirely 
closing the orifices of his mighty beak. A few 
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miles further on we turned off the main road 
and drove within a short distance of the ruins 
of Hadrian's Villa, where we commenced to 
gather bunches of violets to take away the 
sulphureous smell which still haunted our noses, 
and which we could also distinctly taste. We 
then wandered about amidst the massive remains 
of what was once the grandest residence ever 
conceived. Hadrian's Folly, as it might have 
been called, once covered an extent of between 
eight and ten miles of ground. We sat down 
on a mound and contemplated the moss-grown 
ivy-covered masses which were all that remained 
to tell the tale of bygone extravagance and 
luxury which undermined and eventually caused 
the fall of the Roman empire. 

Thoughts which such a scene must naturally 
call up were suddenly interrupted by somebody 
of a more material than poetic turn of mind 
saying, " Where in the world has Philippe gone 
with the lunche<Mi basket all this time.?" A 
small Italian youth who was hovering round in 
hopes of being able to dispose of some chips of 
marble, said he had seen a " Signor " walking in 
an opposite direction to where we were, and he 
further deposed in reply to our anxious inquiries 
that the Signor in question carried a basket in 
his hand. 

We thought with affright of what the guide 
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books said about the immense extent of thfe 
grounds and felt that our chances of obtaining 
any nourishment for the time being at least 
appeared but small; However, the juvenile 
Roman was promised a small coin if he found 
and brought back the gentlemian with a largd 
nose and a basket. The urchin pocketed his 
specimens and disappeared among the rtiinsi 
In about twenty minutes, tnuch to our relief j 
he returned with Philippe and the cdmmissariat 
hampen The domestic had mistaken another 
party in the distance for uS; 

After fortifying ourselves we extended ou^ 
explorations to the ruins of the Praetorian Guard 
House, and then on to the "Vale of Tempe*" 
Here were found the Venus de Medici, and the 
celebrated vase now at Warwick Castle^ besides 
many other beautiful works of art. 

The sun had already begun its downwslrd 
course, so we thought it time to cbhtinue our 
journey to TiVoli. Soon after regaining the 
high road we left the dreslry Gampagna and 
wound through olive groves and round a long 
hill until we reached oilr destination* 

Later in thfe year the expedition from Rome 
to Tivoli can bfe made in one day^ but it is a 
hard da/s work, arid it is impossible to return 
in time to escape the fever-breeding malaria 
which rises in thfe Caitipagna t<rwards sundowh. 
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However, the question is, whether it is less dan- 
gerous to pass the night at Tivoli as we did, in 
anything but "well-aired beds," or to drive home 
through the malaria in the evening ? One of us 
at least suffered severely from the ill effects of 
the night passed at the Tivoli Inn. 

We walked out before dinner and took a 
bird's-eye view of the cascades, and of the linen 
which appears to be for ever drying in close 
proximity to the Temple of the Tiburtine Sibyl, 
of which it does not improve the appearance. 
One cannot even purchase a photograph of this 
beautiful ruin without its including also a minute 
representation of these unclassical towels and 
sheets in the foreground. 

The Regina is considered the best hotel in 
Tivoli, and bad is the best decidedly in this 
case. Our dinner was of a very rough character, 
but Philippe said it was made up of all that there 
was available in the house. 

It is a wonder, considering the number of 
visitors to Tivoli, that there is no better hos- 
telerie than the Regina. — ^Another fine opening 
for an hotel company, limited. 

Early next morning some of the party took 
donkeys, and we made the round of the cascades, 
viewed the petrifactions and the scanty remains 
of some of the ancient .Roman villas, reserving 
the more modern, — ^viz., the Villa d'Este and the 
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old castle, — until after our d^eiiner d la four- 
chette. 

When obliged to put up at second or third- 
rate inns, where the chances are the cooking will 
be greasy and bad, it is a good plan to go in for 
fried eggs, boiled ham, and potatoes ; or, if in 
France, an omelette and potatoes. If you do 
not get these simple viands good, the proba- 
bility is that it will be useless to attempt to 
order anything else. Fried eggs and hot ham 
always smell so uncommonly nice, too, that they 
create an appetite if one is wanted, which is not 
often the case when making expeditions. In 
comparison, however, to the amount that many 
Frenchmen, Germans, and Italians managed to 
take in and stow away with the greatest apparent 
ease, we fed like mere sparrows. 

It appeared to me rather hard lines that we 
should have the same to pay for table d'hSte 
as our short-cropped, bullet-headed neighbours, 
any one of whom polished off at one sitting 
an amount of provisions sufficient to have satis- 
fied us for nearly a week; and then to finish up 
with they raced round their plates with a little 
hunch of bread — on which their knives and forks 
had been previously wiped — in hot pursuit of 
the last few remaining drops of gravy. 

An English friend of mine, well, known for his 
gastronomic powers, once made a bet that he 
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would partake of as many dishes and in the 
same proportions as a burly Belgian, with a 
napkin tucked in workmanlike styl^ under his 
cf(in, who sat hext to him at a tabk d'Mte at 
Brussels. My friend struggled nobly to gaiil 
the race. The Belgian, hoWever, slowly but 
surely dt^w ahead and maintained his lead to 
the last, finally beating the Englishmail easily 
With three oi* four dishes to spare, which the 
latter cduld not bring himself even to tafete* 
The Belgian appeared to twig the little game 
that had been going on, and smiled complacently 
as he finished up with the inevitable littlfe. juicy 
hunch of bread. 

Of course foreigners of refined notions do not 
generally race after gravy, etc., but I have rarely, 
if ever, sat down to a table d'hdte out of Paris, 
where at least one or two of the party did tiot 
eat with their knives or make use of a sop as a 
finish. Were tables d'hdte fashionable in England 
it would not, I fancy, be difficult to look round 
and book in the tablets of your itieiliory those 
present who might safely be classed as gentle- 
men and who not- He Would be a clever* fellow 
indeed who could succeed in such a task abroad. 
Even using the knife as a combination of fork 
and spoon is no criterion at all that the petfofmet 
is not either a lady or gentleman in every s^nse 
of the W^rd, and often with a title to boot. We 
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must remember' that we afe the only nation who^ 
as a general rule, look with horrOr at a knif€ 
being used as a medium for conveying food to 
the mouth. One would suppose that the Un- 
pleasant taste of steel would preclude such a, 
practice, but unfortunately it is not the case* 
Every time I go abroad, however, I am happy 
to say, such customs become more and more 
uncommon. Some twenty years ago foreigners 
who did not use theif knives were quite the 
exception. 

It is impossible to visit the Protestant ceme- 
tery at Rome without being struck by the sad 
tale the epitaphs around tell. Nearly all are the 
graves of young people, many of whom have 
been cut off when budding into the prime of 
youth. 

There are but few Americans, comparatively 
speaking, buried here^ not that many do not 
succumb to the Roman climate, but because it 
is almost invariably the wish of their friends in 
the United States that their mortal remains 
should rest in their native land, — and the feeling 
is quite natural. I, however, agree with Robin 
Hood, who, as tradition says, when nigh unto 
death was asked where he should like to be 
buried. In reply he drew his bow at a venture 
and his last shaft up to its head, and said, "Where 
this arrow falls there let me lie," or words to the 
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same effect I should not like to die with the 
knowledge that my body would be dragged 
about the face of the earth in steamboats and 
railways for the next two or three months. 
Where I die, in that proximity may I rest " in 
pacer Years ago, English people used to have 
the same desire to be buried with their ancestors, 
but now it is more the fashion amongst our 
American cousins than with us. One of the 
most beautiful monuments in the English burial 
ground is raised to the memory of Miss Bathurst, 
who was drowned in the Tiber in consequence 
of her horse backing into the river, and she 
was swept away before any assistance could be 
rendered, — her companions, being unable to 
swim, only looked helplessly on. 

Under the old wall on the top terrace may be 
found, after diligent search, a simple slab of 
marble bearing an inscription to Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. Wild flowers cluster round his grave, 
and long blades of grass wave above it. Shelley's 
friend and fellow poet, Keates, is also buried in 
this cemetery. 



^ 




CHAPTER XVIIL 

HUNTINa AT BOME, AND THE BUN OF THE SEASON— ThB FiNB 

Abt Studios— Italian and English Women oontbasted 
—AND LiviNO Models waitino to be " done." 

HEREVER our countrymen resort in 
large numbers and for .a length of time, 
a scratch pack of hounds is sure to be got up. 
The one at Rome is now an old-established 
pack, and far superior to an ordinary scratch 
pack. I can't say that the hounds might not be 
better, but " Honi soit qui maly pense /" They 
are quite good enough, and people residing for a 
short period at Rome can participate in the sport 
without being asked or expected to subscribe. 
We went out several times during the winter. 
The first meet we attended was about five or six 
miles from the Porta del Popolo. The cloudless 
sky, the dryness of the soil, and the almost 
oppressive heat of the sun did not, according 
to our preconceived English ideas ** proclaim a 
hunting morning." Little moving clouds of 
dust ahead indicated the whereabouts of the 
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different equipages on the road, from the ortho- 
dox four-in-hand down to old rattle trap Roman 
fiacres. 

At the meet there was a small sprinkling of 
" pinks " and several English girls on horseback, 
and the scene for a moment reminded one of a 
meet in the "Shires." Close at hand was a 
large tent, under which people were partaking 
of a sumptuous d^e&ner d la fourchettey the 
viands being provided by Messrs. Spillman, the 
Spiers and Pond of Rome. This had quite an 
un-English appearance, but foreigners are im- 
pressed with the idea that it is not the cheese to 
go fox-hunting without eating at least two break- 
fasts,-— one at home and another under a tent 
at the rendezvous. 

There being no hospitable friends residing in 
the Campagna to hang out breakfast, refresh- 
ments of all kinds were sent on spec, by Messrs. 
Spillman to the different fixtures. On this 
occasion, having had a good breakfast before 
starting, we did not patronize Spillman*s tem- 
porary establishment. Foaming tankards of 
something (probably Bass's best pale) were 
brought out for the benefit of the huntsman 
and whip. The pack had taken up a position 
on the Campagna a few yards to the right of 
the road, where there, were numerous tufts of 
a coarse kind of grass. 
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The juvenile members of the pack, always on 
the look-out for an opportunity to ^Mark" on 
their own account, promptly took advantage of 
the attention of the huntsman and whip being 
for a few moments absorbed in their jugs, with 
their eyes buried in foam, to have a small "draw" 
for their own delectation. As their good luck 
would have it, they " found '* immediately, for a 
fine hare sprang at once out of one of the rough 
patches of grass, and bounded over the wide 
ditch which divided the plot of ground in which 
her form was from the next. 

" I say, Joe ! stop that ! they are running riot,- ' 
shouted the huntsipan, wiping his mouth with the 
back of his hand preparatory to blowing an angry 
blast on his horn. The half frantic "whip" rated 
every recreant hound by name as fast as he could 
call them, and cracked his whip hard enough to 
dislocate his shoulder,T-^but all in vain. The 
leading yoijng hounds were now over the ditch, 
c^nd scrambling up the bank on the landing side ; 
and their seniors, who ought to have been more 
dignified, had already made up their minds to 
follow a bad example. 

"Head 'em, Jqe!" again shouted the huntsman ; 
" Stop 'em ! if you break yer neck ; stop *em, 
they are all going to the devil !" To "stop *em" 
now was much easier said than done, for Joe's 
little mare would not take the deep, dark-looking 
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ditch at any price. All the hounds were over 
and had settled down steadily in pursuit of the 
forbidden "currant jelly," being encouraged in 
their crime by some of the spectators. The 
hunstman up to this time had maintained a 
dignified demeanour, merely tapping his right 
thigh impatiently with his horn, but when he 
saw that the " whip " could not come to terms 
with his mare, he stuck spurs to his horse, got 
the right side the ditch with a bit of a scramble, 
and soon disappeared over the little hill adjoining, 
followed by all the field who were ready mounted 
as hard as they could lay legs to the ground. 

The hounds had found and gone away without 
hardly giving tongue, and were still running 
almost mute, — for there was a burning scent, — 
so that the sportsmen at breakfast were in happy 
ignorance of what had occurred, there being a 
small mound between the scene of action and 
the tent. They now came lounging out, and 
discovered to their astonishment that hounds, 
huntsman, and the ** amazons " had disappeared. 

" Hallo! I say, you know, look here! Oh, hang 
it ! what the dooce is up } where are the 
hounds T said a sporting swell, coming out of 
the marquee with a glass in his eye and looking 
vacantly about. 

"Gone away these five minutes!" ejaculated 
an English pedestrian. Upon this intelligence 
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there was a general stampede out of the tent 
and a rush to horse. The more active were in 
their saddles and off in the direction indicated 
in an instant, while the elderly or more portly 
members of the hunt were fully employed spas- 
modically hopping with one foot in the stirrup 
after their horses, who turned a deaf ear to all 
entreaties to "stand still," and revolved round 
and round and sidled away in their anxiety to 
join the chase. 

As we were still in momentary expectation of 
the hounds being whipped off and brought back, 
we contented ourselves with ascending a neigh- 
bouring hill to watch the result. The upshot, 
however, was quite contrary to our expectations, 
for the hounds tailed away over an intervening 
range of hills, and we never saw anything more 
of them that day. We heard afterwards that puss 
had gone better than any Roman fox, and being 
" a regular straight-backed un," had given them 
the run of the season. 

" What does it matter," remarked a gentleman 
in knickerbockers and armed with a stout walking 
stick, "what they hunt so long as they get a 
run ?" 

Whisper this not in Leicestershire, oh, Diana! 

For anybody fond of the fine arts, one of the 
most pleasant pastimes in Rome is to visit the 
studios of the different sculptors and painters, 

o 
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who generally have days on which they are " at 
home/'. The first we visited was that of Gibson, 
the best of the many good English sculptors at 
Rome. He was putting the finishing touches to 
two bas-reliefs — one of "Night," the other of 
" Morning," — and he had a new statue of "Hebe 
Serving Nectar to the Gods." This statue was 
tinted, which we had the bad taste perhaps to 
think detracted somewhat from the purity of the 
marble and gave it too much the appearance of 
wax-work, the same as had his celebrated tinted 
Venus. Gibson maintained that the ancient 
Greeks were frequently in the habit of colouring 
their statues, consequently it must be in good 
taste and strictly classical ; but still — ^with all 
due deference be it spoken — I think that Carrara 
marble is not improved by tinting. Gibson 
animadverted strongly on the style of ladies' 
dress then in vogue, and the " birdcages " in 
which they concealed " the beautiful outlines of 
nature," and pointed to his Hebe as the proper 
style of costume for ladies to whom Nature had 
been kind when moulding their "human forms 
divine." 

Few female figures, probably, would be able 
to stand the test of such a light classical costume 
as Gibson's Hebe wore, even if ladies could be 
induced to try the experiment to please the 
sculptor's fancy, unless Nature had lavished all 
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her skill upon them as she did on the late 
Princess Boi^hese, sister of Napoleon I., a form 
deservedly made immortal by the chisel of 
Canova, whose statue may be seen in the 
Villa Boi^hese. 

Were poor Gibson alive now, would he be 
more gratified at the sight of the narrow skirts, 
the bow and bunch behind,- the high-heeled 
boots, and the " Grecian bend " of the present 
day ? Hebe*s costume it la Gibson had at all 
events one great argument in its favour, — it was 
of the most simple kind, and consequently very 
inexpensive, which latter fact must have been 
exceedingly gratifying to Hercules, her husband. 
It consisted of a kind of short garment, which 
did not by any means conceal the " beautiful 
outlines of nature." Her coiffure was d la Venus 
de Medici, 

We also visited Miss Hosmar's studio, who 
was likewise just finishing a beautiful bas-relief. 
At first sight we mistook Miss Hosmar for a 
rather good-looking boy, as her hair was cut 
quite short, and she wore a small velvet cap on 
her head. We also paid several visits to the 
studio of the rising young English artist Adams, 
who had some very fine busts finished, two of 
which were going to the Dublin exhibition. 

We had, before going to Italy, heard so much 

about the beauty of the Italian women, that we 

O 2 
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expected to see female loveliness on every side, 
but we saw nothing of the kind ; on the contrary, 
we thought the show extremely poor, and I can 
conscientiously affirm that I have seen more 
pretty girls on a market day at Exeter than I 
saw the whole four months we were at Rome. 
Italian women generally lose any good looks 
they may have very early and appear, compara- 
tively speaking, old after five-and-twenty. 

The lower steps of the Piazza di Spagna 
were always occupied in fine weather by a num- 
ber of models of both sexes waiting to be hired. 
Here sat a perfect picture of a patriarchal look- 
ing shepherd, with a flowing white beard', the 
orthodox sheepskin cloak, and long staff, all 
complete ; and there was the old Roman matron 
with her hooked nose, thin lips, black bodice, 
and scarlet skirt, with occasionally a distaff by 
her side, also all complete and ready at a mo- 
ment's notice to be done in oils, watercolours, or 
crayons. 

I have seen sketches of these two everywhere 
— some mere outlines, others highly finished ; 
but there was only one face in the group on or 
about the steps the portrait of which I felt sure 
I had seen in London at the Royal Academy. 

It was the face of a beautiful Roman girl of 
eighteen, with the most perfect features I ever re- 
member to have beheld even in the Greek islands. 
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I have often seen those features pourtrayed on 
canvas since, — the picture being described in the 
usual vague manner in the catalogues as **A 
Roman Girl," or " Study of a Head," and I at 
once recognised the young woman who, when 
disengaged — ^which was not very often — used to 
bask in the sun on the steps that led from the 
Piazza di Spagna to the church of La Trinita di 
Monti. If this girl could be taken as a sample 
of what Italian maidens are like, they would 
certainly carry off the palm for beauty from 
the whole world ; but she was one of the rare 
exceptions. As far as my experience goes — and 
it extends over nearly the whole of Europe, 
Turkey, and the United States, — I am ready to 
back 

"The maids of nienie England, 
So beautiful and fair," 

against all comers for personal attractions. Were 
there to be an international exhibition of female 
beauty, I think I may venture to say that the 
most lovely bouquet in the " English depart- 
ment " would be found to come from Devonshire. 
Perhaps the "Lancashire Witches" might get 
th6 second prize, and the Somersetshire contribu- 
tion certainly " honourable mention " or " highly 
commended." 
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GlYHTG AN AOCOUNT OF THE CaBNIYAL AT BOMB Aia> THE 

Opera— Thb Vatican by Torchlight. 



ENT was now nigh at hand, and the excite- 
ment of the Carnival began. Absurd 
prices were asked for balconies near the centre 
of the Corso. We were advised to wait until 
the opening day, when many might still be 
unlet, and the owners would then eat humble 
pie and come down considerably in their prices. 
This we did and found it answered admirably, 
and several scudi were certainly saved thereby. 
We chose, of course, the best balcony we could 
get where we were in the very midst of the fray. 

The first day or two, the performance was 
decidedly of a mild nature. But few people in 
costume paraded the streets, and of carriages 
there were only a dozen or so. 

Experienced people said the carnival was very 
much gone off, to what it used to be, as the 
Roman nobility had almost ceased to patronize 
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it. Our party was all ready for fun and frolic : 
like the Irishman's goose, they were full of play 
with nothing to play with. There was a small 
excitement for a few minutes caused by the 
appearance of a burly Englishman, who very 
imprudently wore a white hat, which was im- 
mediately made the target for all the lawful 
carnival missiles, viz., ^^ confetti'' bonbons of all 
kinds, and bouquets of all sizes. I soon found 
that nosegays which had been already used and 
were rather damp, a trifle dirty, and consequently 
heavy, were much the most deadly weapons for 
long ranges. I launched a couple of these mis- 
siles at the obnoxious white hat, and my country- 
man's " tile " fell to the second barrel and was 
promptly picked up by a small Roman cad, who 
ran off with it up the Corso, hotly pursued by the 
somewhat ancient Briton whose bald head was 
mercilessly shied at from every balcony. 

We had, of course, provided ourselves with 
the usual stock-in-trade for the occasion, such 
as a large box full of confetti^ a smaller box of 
sugar plums, bonbon boxes for presents, nose- 
gays of all sizes and prices. 

The more valuable or " delicate attention " 
bouquets were reserved for special occasions and 
opportunities when sparkling eyes might tempt 
a throw and a pair of eager hands might catch 
them. These " delicate attentions " with which 
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gentlemen occasi<Mially sallied forth and walked 
the Corso in search of beauty intent, were not 
by any means alwa3rs cai^ht by the fair would- 
be recipients towards whom they wo^ cast. 

A h^hly excited and expectant crowd of 
small native youths kept in close proximity to 
anybody carrying bouquets that were evidently 
like tracts, " Not for sale but for distribution," 
the bearer looking up at the balconies as he 
passed for the alluring target he had in his 
mind's eye. 

" Anybody," perhaps, says to himself " There 
she is ! I promised her at the ball last night 
she should have a bouquet to-day. I wonder 
if she will catch it ; it will be such a sell if she 
does not." The "somebody" in the balcony — 
the dearly beloved "she" — softly murmurs — 
"There he is at last!" and stretches out her 
well-rounded arms with a gesture which ex- 
presses, far more eloquently than words, how 
well she knows those beautiful flowers have been 
reserved for her. 

"Now then!" says "anybody" to himself, 
cramming his hat well on his head, or, if he 
is a wise man, taking it off, — by far the better 
plan when going in for an important "shy." 
Then, planting one leg firmly in advance of his 
body, he says, " Stand back, you little beggars, 
will you !" addressing the swarm of urchins who 
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are watching him with anxious eyes. The fair 
one's wrists are pressed together, and her neatly 
gloved hands have formed a semicircle on the 
right and left, ready to seize the expected prize, 
either in its upward or downward course. 

" Now then, here goes !" and the bouquet flies 
through the air. Good heavens I " Anybody " 
has aimed a little too low; the missive strikes 
the balcony just beneath the outspread hands, 
and bounding back into the street over the 
shyer's head, is instantly buried beneath a per- 
fect cumulus of ragged brats, to reappear only 
as a shapeless mass of dirty camelias and violets. 

"Somebody" clasps her hands in mute despair. 
"Anybody" forces a smile while he mutters a 
naughty word as a safety valve to his rage and 
disappointment, and goes on, — what- has now 
ceased to be, — " the even tenor" of his way; for 
he fears, — and with reason, — that " Somebody " 
will set him down as a bad shot and a muff. 

A little experience taught us that when confetti 
are thrown from a short distance and strike the 
face, their sting is unpleasantly sharp, so we 
invested in some wire masks like those used in 
fencing, but much lighter. The first day we were, 
for want of objects to fire at, occasionally reduced 
to dribbling small comfits on the shaco of the 
French corporal on duty beneath our balcony ; 
but as he treated these private hail-storms with 
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contempt, we reserved our ammunition for per- 
sons out of whom there might be some chance 
of getting a " rise." 

The third day the Corso had a much gayer 
appearance, and the showers of confetti soon 
made it look as if there had been a fall of snow. 
Boys and girls were busily employed scraping 
them up to sell at half price, " slightly soiled." 

Shortly before sunset, gendarmes rode down 
the Corso three abreast, — the first time at a walk, 
the second at a trot, and for the final clearing for 
the races at a hand gallop. Once or twice some 
of them came to grief, owing to their horses 
slipping up on the bare stones where the sand 
and sawdust that is strewn in the street during 
the carnival had been blown or washed away. 
The race-horses were riderless, but they quite 
understood what they had to do, having been 
well trained beforehand. 

They had balls with spikes attached to their 
rollers, which flew about and goaded them as 
they went; and the faster the horses galloped, 
the more the balls punished them. 

There was no such thing as racing, as the 
horse that took the lead at first always main- 
tained it until he was stopped short by the sheet 
of canvas at the end of the Corso, called the 
" Repressa de Barberir 

I went one evening to see the racers start from 
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the Piazza del Popolo, a portion of which was 
boarded off and contained several tiers of seats, 
for which a small sum was charged per head. 

As soon as the starters could be got abreast 
facing the course, the bolts which held up the 
rope were simultaneously withdrawn, the rope 
fell, the goading balls were let loose at the same 
instant, and away the horses rushed with their 
necks stretched out, and their tails streaming in 
the wind. How the balls and metal ornaments 
were untied I could not tell, as the whole thing 
was done with the celerity and dexterity of a 
conjuring trick. 

The Monday and Tuesday before Ash-Wed- 
nesday were regular g^la days, and the gaily 
decorated balconies were all crowded. 

The balcony opposite ours was tenanted by 
an English family with whom we soon estab- 
lished a communication by means of a string 
tied to an orange and pitched across. The twine 
being about thirty yards long — that is, more 
than twice as long as the Corso is wide, — ^we 
could tie little bonbon boxes, bouquets, etc., etc., 
and send them over to be detached on the other 
side and other articles substituted in their place, 
which we hauled back, hand over hand, while 
bows and signs of satisfaction and gratification 
were exchanged. This peaceable little free trade 
of ours was, however, occasionally interrupted 
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by sudden outbreaks of war from below. One 
belligerent, diabolical "gamin," whose face was 
ornamented with a prodigious " home-made " 
nose of red cardboard, would occasionally rush 
out from a bye street, armed with a long pole 
which had a hook at the end, just at an anxious 
moment when a box of sweetmeats was being 
drawn across, and the tiresome cad would make 
frantic efforts to hook the string and drag it down 
to his " lower regions." 

To thwart these hostile proceedings, the line 
had to be danced about by the donor of the 
imperilled present, while the anxious recipient 
hauled in with all her might. 

This telegraph of our " Free Trade Company, 
Limited," was once forcibly taken possession of 
by a party of Pierots, who occupied a stage on 
the top of a highly decorated 'bus, which was 
driven very slowly under our string as a hand- 
some bouquet was making its transit. One of 
the maskers sprang up and caught it, and having, 
in spite of our efforts to prevent him, untied the 
bow by which the bouquet was fastened, he held 
it up in triumph with his left hand, while his 
right pressed his ribs near the region of his 
heart ; and he bowed in a cruelly satirical man- 
ner to the fair girl for whom the bouquet was 
originally intended, — thus adding insult to injury. 

On the last day (Shrove Tuesday), the fun 
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waxed fast and furious, and the excited occu- 
pants of some of the balconies emptied confetti 
on the people promenading below — not by hand- 
fuls, but by quarts at a time. The equipages, 
some of them in the form of dragons, others 
representing gigantic fish, crowded with young 
men in all kinds of costumes, carried on an 
energetic warfare with the occupants of the 
lower balconies, with whom they were almost 
on a level ; and showers of bouquets and perfect 
hailstorms of white comfits were constantly 
exchanged. 

For a little private delectation I used, when- 
ever I saw a countryman of mine stalking down 
the street as if he felt " far superior to all this 
kind of thing," to throw a handful of small 
copper coins just in front of him, when a perfect 
sea of small boys would make him sui^e to and 
fro as they plunged all about him, some diving 
between his legs. These " superior men " were 
lucky if they escaped minus their hats. Some- 
times they recovered their head-gear, but so 
battered and dirty that it could only be called 
a hat by extreme courtesy. On several occasions 
" proud Britishers " stumbled over some one or 
other of the half-naked imps, and went head 
foremost into the seething mass of avaricious 
humanity; then a gendarme would interfere, 
and comment severely on the unseemly conduct 
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of the "Inglese," insinuating at the same time, 
to my countrymen, that that style of behaviour 
could not be denominated " fun." The English- 
men, probably, were of the same opinion, if they 
could only have expressed their feelings in 
Italian. 

While the mad mummers were still in the 
fever-heat of their frolic, the last sun of the 
carnival set, the last cannon boomed from St. 
Angelo for the final race to be run ; but for 
this race nobody cared. The great aim and 
object of all now was to have their " moccoli " 
in readiness to ignite at dusk. A farewell 
present to our friends opposite was despatched 
in the shape of a packet of " farthing dips," and 
in a few minutes afterwards the Corso was one 
blaze of light. Everybody had lit their little 
candles, and everybody tried to blow his or her 
neighbour's " dip " out. 

When the temporary supply of breath provided 
by Nature was come to an end, and there was 
none wherewith to blow, gasping but still eager 
individuals of both sexes would resort to hand- 
kerchiefs ; shawls even were whisked and flicked 
about until " darkness reigned around." 

Extinguishers fastened to long light poles, the 
bearers watching stealthily until your moccolo 
was relit, would be surreptitiously insinuated 
through the bars of the balcony and brought 
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suddenly down on the unhappy dip, while your 
attention was called to your neighbour's candle. 
Loud laughter from below always greeted the 
success of this manoeuvre. 

By half-past seven all the moccoli had come 
to an end, and the carnival, as far as the Corso 
was concerned, was over. The middle and lower 
classes now repaired to the theatres or other 
places of amusement, and the "upper ten" dined 
or supped with each other, and thus, as it is 
called, " buried the carnival." 

We had carnivals in England once upon a time, 
they say. Were we to have . them now I much 
fear there would be a " mouse " under many an 
eye, and " claret " would be drawn from many a 
nose before the eve of Ash- Wednesday. But we 
saw no outbursts of anger, or the slightest at- 
tempts at violence during the carnival of 1865 at 
Rome ; yet Italians are considered a much more 
passionate race than we are ! Perhaps some 
great philosopher will think this anomaly over 
and give us a solution of it. 

We went one night as spectators to a bal 
masqui at the opera house, but it was a spirit- 
less, heavy affair. The opera at Rome was, as 
a general rule, moderately good, and the opera 
of " La Favorita " was ** on " most of the time 
that we were there. The scene, for what reason 
I failed to discover, was laid in Turkey; — perhaps 
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owing to the oriental costume giving the ac- 
tresses an opportunity of wearing trousers drawn 
in at the ankle — a modest style of dress of ^which 
his Holiness approves as highly as did the King 
of Naples. 

The corps de ballet, however, reverentially but 
firmly declined to have the effect of their pi- 
rouettes destroyed by any such clumsy append- 
ages, whether fastened at the ankle, the knee, or 
elsewhere. 

The man who performed the part of the 
Emperor in the ballet of " Nero," acted well. 
He did not express his feelings in words, of 
course, that being contrary to the etiquette of 
a ballet, but his gestures were most eloquent, 
and he looked " unutterable things." His step 
impressed one with the conviction that he was 
"monarch of all he surveyed," and a great deal 
more besides, let us hope, for his imperial eye 
could only scan the interior of a theatre of 
very moderate dimensions. I was not then, 
nor am I now, sufficiently conversant with the 
private life of Nero to judge whether the ballet 
faithfully represented the eccentric performances 
of his younger and better days or not. In the 
main, no doubt it was true, for he makes a 
kind of "starring tour" in Greece to exhibit 
to a toadying public the strength of his muscles, 
and overthrows with surprising facility all the 
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first-class gladiators engaged for the Olympic 
games at Athens. After being crowned with 
a wreath of laurel, he decamps with a fair 
maiden attired m gauze flounces, silk tights, 
and white satin shoes. He beguiles her away 
with one arm encircling her waist, while he 
waves the other energetically to all points of 
the compass : so the loving couple may have 
gone to a luxuriant abode on the Pentelicus, to 
the honey-yielding Hymettus, or taken ship at 
the Piroeus and sailed away to sojourn for a 
time on some sunny isle in the ^^^an sea. 

Wherever he went ox whatever he did, we 
trust he was not then betrothed to the faithful 
Poppe a. The original Mero was no doubt ^' a 
shocking bad man,^' if even half that is told 
of him be true, but the ijidividua;! who "took 
his part" danced^ we thought, uncommonly well, 
and walked better than any "real live" emperor 
we have ever seen. He did not, however, per- 
form on the lyre, as he certainly ought to have 
done to make the character perfect, for every 
Roman cicerone will point out to the victims 
they have in tow, a tall brick tower on the top 
of which they affirm Nero played his favourite 
airs on this instrument, while Rome was being 
consumed in the flames kindled by his orders. 
At least, so runs the popular legend. 

Rome is, as it ought to be, very sedate during 

P 
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the Lenten season, and there were but few parties 
except some hops given by a Scotch family; and 
they would have shewn better taste if they had 
refrained from doing so, if only out of respect 
to the Pope and the Roman Catholic community 
generally. 

We, together with a party of eight or ten, 
went one night to see the statues in the Vatican 
by torchlight, and were much pleased with the 
result, as the strong light that is thrown on each 
of the great master-pieces in turn, makes them 
stand out admirably. Studying the chefs cPceuvre 
of sculpture by torchlight is most decidedly the 
best way to judge of the faultless beauty of 
their outlines. We were accompanied by an 
escort of the Swiss guard, to see, probably, that 
we did not pocket any small article in the shape 
of a marble Hercules or dancing faun. 





CHAPTER XX. 

In which oub last Expebibnob op Boman Fox-HuNTiNa 
PBOVES A Blank, as thb Hounds fail to "Dbaw,'» 

ALTHOUOH THE FeDAOOGUE'S "BbAB" IS HOBB SUCCESSFUL 
— EaSTEB FeSTIYITIES and ObSEBVANOES of THE BOMISH 

Chuboh— Illumination of St. Peteb's— Adieu to Bomb I 

NE of the last meets of the hounds before 
we left the Eternal City was at the tomb 
of Cecilia Metella. This 

** Stem, round tower of other days " 

is one of the best preserved monuments of an- 
tiquity at Rome, and now a favourite meet of 
the Anglo-Roman fox-hounds, — a circumstance 
the proud Roman who built it could hardly have 
anticipated. If Cecilia were graceful and fair 
— ^which is very probable — she would, no doubt, 
have felt perfectly happy in a close-fitting 
habit, neat little hat, a short blue veil, and riding 
a "perfect mount." She might, possibly, even 

have eclipsed Miss T in the perfection of 

her turn-out, but she could hardly have had a 

prettier seat or a lighter hand on horseback. 

P 2 
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The day was again cloudless and hot. Open 
carriages were there in numbers. No hare sprang 
up to disturb our equanimity and dignity this 
time, so we trotted gently off to draw for the 
orthodox animal. 

We drew, and we drew, and we drew again, 
but Reynard was not at home, unless he had 
taken up his residence within Cecilia's tomb. 
There is plenty of room there for the largest 
" earth." Perhaps there was one and it had not 
been stopped. 

Juvenile sportsmen generally seem impressed 
with the idea, that the sole object and sport of 
the chase is, that it gives an opportunity and 
excuse for "larking" over fences. Even on a 
blank day, after an unsuccessful draw or two, 
if there are a few moderate-sized fences about, 
a little larking is sure to take place among the 
small crowd of young and ardent spirits, as 
occurred on this day. 

Unfortunately, however, " jumps " on the 
Campagna are rather scarce ; but eventually a 
bit of a wall, and also a few sheep hurdles, or 
rather low wooden palings, were found, and 
some of the young gentlemen b^an to lark. 

Our pedagogue's " bear " (his tutor was called 
a " bear leader," consequently this youth, being 
his pupil, must have been the bear, although he 
had not the slightest resemblance to that un- 
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gainly animal) gallantly charged this flight of 
hurdles ; but his horse tipped the top rail and 
fell on his head, giving the "bear" rather "a 
nasty one," which made him "go groggy" for 
some days after. 

The pedagogue was irate when the poor bear 
limped into his room, as the young man, being 
an only son, was permitted to hunt on the strict 
understanding that no jumping on his part was 
to be attempted. When he entered the apart- 
ment of the learned man who was paid for the 
cultivation of his mind, his tutor looked severely 
at him over his. spectacles — as tutors and 
"governors" always do before they begin to 
"jaw," — and said he hoped the accident that 
had occurred might prove a lesson to him. 
It did have that effect, but not in the way the 
pedagogue intended. The next time "young 
hopeful " followed the hounds and charged 
a fence, he gave his hack hunter a regular 
" rib-roaster " with his spurs as he was about 
to rise, so as to make sure he should be wide 
awake and active on his legs, and allow a little 
to spare between his hoofs and the top of the 
fence. 

As Lent drew towards a close, there appeared 
on the Pincian hill signs of preparation for the 
festivities of the coming Easter. Complicated 
devices, in a sort of trellis work of wood, were 
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being fashioned out on the terrace, to be erected, 
when the component parts were complete, on 
the upper terrace overlooking the Piazza del 
Popolo. This framework was for the grand 
pyrotechnic display at Easter. 

On Palm Sunday I repaired to St. Peter's to 
witness the distribution of palms ; the rest of 
our party did not attend. The Pope was borne 
in as usual and received the homage of the as- 
sembled cardinals, and then consecrated the 
palms and distributed them, assisted by several 
high dignitaries of the church, first to the cardi- 
nals, archbishops, etc., and then to all the mem- 
bers of the diplomatic corps, with the exception 
of course of our diplomatic representative or 
agent, who has only a local habitation without 
any defined position or name. 

After. hearing the far-famed Miserere at the 
Sixtine Chapel on the afternoon of Wednesday 
in Holy Week, we made an attempt to witness 
the washing of the feet of the pilgrims at Trinita 
di Pellegrini, but the crush was so great that all 
I could see was the top of a dozen rough-looking 
heads, which, I was informed, belonged to the 
pilgrims who were being waited upon by the 
greatest Roman swells. The female pilgrims 
had their toes wiped and were afterwards served 
at table by Roman princesses in another part of 
the building. The whole thing is a mere farce, 
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as the feet of the pilgrims are of course well 
soaped and rubbed up before they are daintily 
touched by the delicate towels in the hands of 
the " blue blood " of Rome. 

On Easter Sunday all the grand ceremonies 
we had witnessed at Christmas were repeated, 
and we were once more entranced by the chords 
played on the silver trumpets. His Holiness 
was carried round again, and once more gave us 
all his blessing. The crowd was greater even 
than on Christmas day. 

Shortly after the service in St. Peter's was 
ended, the Pope stepped out on to a little bal- 
cony overlooking the Piazza in front, where the 
simple but beautiful fountains throw up water 
every day and all day to the height of at least 
eighteen feet. This Piazza, spacious as it is, was 
now densely crowded with people, including nearly 
the whole of the garrison of Rome. All, with 
the exception of a few foreigners, knelt, and men 
bowed their uncovered heads — soldiers on duty 
excepted — as the Pope showered down a large 
handful of small paper blessings: at least, I 
suppose they were blessings. These little slips 
of paper were naturally intended to descend on 
the heads of the devout followers of his Holiness, 
but they, rather ominously, were all blown back 
again, and after being whirled about in the air 
for a short time were whisked away by a gust of 
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wind over the fagade of St. Peter^s and lost. 
Then the mass of human beings rose from their 
reverential posture, the military sloped arms and 
marched off to dinner, and we all as quickly as 
posrible followed their example, while the Pope 
retired to some cool recess of the Vatican to 
rest and refresh himself after his arduous labors. 

Philippe, the faithful, now came up to say he 
had found our carriage. My servant looked 
ashy pale, and he trembled violently. "What 
is the matter, Philippe," I said, "are you ill?" 
He could make no articulate reply, but took off 
his hat and pointed in the direction of where our 
carriage was standing. 

I came to the conclusion, as we drove slowly 
home through the dense crowd, that he must 
have got the ague or else a sharp touch of the 
Roman fever. Soon after our return I called 
him into my room, and he parrated to me that 
fright at a narrow escape had quite unnerved 
him for the time being. It appeared that while 
he was earnestly engaged looking for our carriage, 
the Pope had stepped out on to the balcony for 
the purpose of blessing his devout subjects who, 
as I have described, instantly uncovered and fell 
on their knees. 

Philippe, quite unconscious of what was taking 
place, his back being turned towards St. Peter's, 
continued standing with his hat on, peering 
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about amongst the numerous conveyances for 
our carriage, when he saw a Papal gendarme 
advancing towards him with a threatening 
aspect. It happily flashed across Philippe's 
mind what was occurring, and he had just time 
to turn round, snatch off his hat, and fall on 
his knees; an instant later his Holiness would 
have been in the act of bestowing his benediction, 
and then our faithful domestic would have been 
seized and cast into prison for the most heinous 
of all offences at Rome — that is, showing opert 
contempt for the Vicar of God. Once in prison 
for such a crime, the miserable victim would 
do well to concentrate his thoughts on the world 
to come, for there is but faint hope of his ever 
acting any part again on this world's stage. 
Philippe might well turn pale and tremble! 

On our return home from this last visit to St. 
Peter's, our driver narrowly escaped knocking 
down several persons — ^he evidently being elated 
either by the Pope's blessings or by something 
of a more spirituous and less spiritual nature. At 
starting it was impossible for him to go out of a 
slow walk, the crush being dense; but when the 
crowd began to disperse, and he thought he could 
see his way a little, he put on the steam to the 
imminent danger of the numerous pedestrians. 

There is no protection by law for foot pas- 
sengers in Rome, and very little in the way of 
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pavement and kerb stones. If anybody is run 
over they are punished for having got in the 
way, and the driver gets off scot free. They (the 
drivers), are, it is true, ordered to vociferate in 
their vernacular tongue what is equivalent to our 
cabby's "Now then, look out!" but as they 
are in the habit of constantly shouting whether 
anybody is in the way or not, nobody takes any 
notice. 

On the evening of Easter Sunday the far- 
famed illumination of St. Peter's took place. 
We viewed the scene — which surpasses anything 
one can have dreamt, or even read of in the 
"Arabian Nights' Entertainments" — from the 
terrace on the Pincian Hill. The "silver illu- 
mination" began shortly after dusk, when the 
whole of the outlines of the massive structure, 
from the cross on the top of the dome down to 
the base of the columns, were brilliantly traced 
out by the twinkling, silvery lamps. 

The man who undertakes to illuminate the 
cross does so at the imminent risk of his neck, 
and is paid highly in consequence. 

The rest of the lamps — which encircle the 
dome in three or four rings, and twine round 
every column, and trace out in liquid flame 
every cornice and frieze — are lit with marvel- 
lous rapidity by nearly four hundred employes. 
When the clock of St. Peter's strikes eight, the 
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silver illumination terminates. As the massive 
bell tolls forth the hour, nine hundred golden 
lamps shine out at once, as if lit by electricity ; 
and ere the sound of the last stroke of the hour 
has died away, nearly six thousand lanterns 
send forth a blaze of light even more dazzlingly 
beautiful than the first. This is called "the 
golden illumination." Every line of Michael 
Angelo's magnificent design stood out and 
glowed in fiery splendour; and night, for a 
considerable distance around the Basilica, was 
turned into day. 

We gazed on this acme of perfection — as far 
as illuminations are concerned — sitting on the 
low parapet of the Pincian terrace, until the 
coloured lamps flared up and flickered out, and 
St. Peter's was once more shrouded in obscurity, 
and the outer world enveloped in the shades of 
night, through which we stumbled homewards 
down the Pincian hill as best we could. We 
had seen the sight of all sights — the illumination 
of St. Peter s, of which we had heard so much — 
and were not disappointed. It is said "See 
Rome and then die," — ** and the illumination'^ 
might also well be added. 

On Easter Monday, the grand display of fire- 
works took place. In the Piazza del Popolo 
there were numerous tiers of seats erected for 
the accommodation of spectators. Fancy prices 
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were demanded at first, but the ** Bench Com- 
pany, Limited," had to come down, and we even- 
tually secured seats for about two scudi each — 
quite enough in all conscience ; but no Roman 
of the present day thinks of keeping a trouble- 
some appendage like a conscience. The Pope 
takes such things in pawn, and they are seldom, 
if ever, asked for, I daresay. 

Our places were exactly in front of the Pincian 
terrace, overlooking the Piazza, and well above 
the heads of the crowd beneath. 

Several companies from French r^ments 
marched up, accompanied by their bands. A 
large number of men were told off to keep order 
and retain space enough for the manipulation of 
the fireworks. The bands played in the mean- 
while alternately, and the heads became thicker 
every minute as crowds kept pouring in from 
the Corso and the Via Babuino. A splendid 
flight of rockets whizzed up shortly after seven 
to announce the commencement, and the colored 
stars of the asteroids came floating gently down, 
changing their colours as they fell, from gold to 
red, and from red to green. 

Half round the circle of the Piazza, mystic- 
looking devices were erected on wooden frames 
in connection with which a number of wires 
were attached. They appeared to radiate from 
the vicinity of the ancient Obelisk that once 
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stood at HeliopoHs, near the Temple of the 
Sun. 

On each of these wires a pyrotechnic "pigeon/* 
or "fiery phoenix," was hung, which, when lit, 
flew backwards and forwards and ignited the 
various tortuous designs^ and in a few seconds 
the place was one brilliant writhing mass of 
" girandoles," " tourbillions," and " capricious 
wheels " of the most fantastic conceptions. Then 
a hundred fire balloons, of every color and shade, 
but all in the shape of mitres, were let free and 
sailed away until they twinkled in the distance 
like tiny stars, and were thus lost to sight in 
infinite space. The grand finale took place on 
the terrace of the Pincian hill, the preparations 
for which I have mentioned. 

It is impossible to describe the dazzling splen-* 
dour of this display; at least, I had much rather 
not make the attempt, and be content with 
saying that it was well worthy of Rome, the 
Pope, the march of intellect and invention, and 
in fact of the nineteenth century generally. I 
will only add that the effect was so intensely 
brilliant, that several perfectly private but rather 
painful repetitions were performed in the pupils 
of my eyes for some minutes after the spectacle 
had terminated. 
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Let us now bid adieu to the once empire city 
of a heathen world, now the home of the 
Popes, and fountain head and mainspring of the 
Roman Catholic religion. I have, in fact, come 
to the end of my tether, although no description 
of the ruins, catacombs, or works of art, either 
ancient or modern, have formed any coil in my 
rope. They have been advisedly omitted, for I 
dare not venture to attempt to write anything 
new on such a hackneyed subject. Life in 
Rome of the present day has, I need hardly 
say, been slightly and very imperfectly sketched. 
To the Rome that was, but very little allusion 
has been made. The Rome that is, stands some 
twenty feet above the level of the ancient city, 
as the contemplation of columns in the Forum 
and elsewhere, that still rear their shafts aloft 
despite the ravages of time and barbarians, will 
prove. The debris of centuries has enveloped 
their bases with an accumulation of dirt and 
rubbish. Temples like that of Antoninus and 
Faustina, which serve occasionally as christian 
places of worship, have been roofed in, and 
the columns bound together with iron clamps. 
Steps lead from the present level down to the 
pavement of the former one, and worshippers 
now kneel in fervent prayer to God on the very 
flag-stones worn by the feet of bygone pagan 
crowds who worshipped they knew not what. 
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Lying ciceroni, ever ready to guide you through 
the labyrinth of massive ruins that surround the 
tourist on all sides, will recite by rote legends 
they have fathered on every ruin — ^tales so oft 
repeated that they themselves at last believe 
them. I do not mean to imply that all the 
principal remains of ancient Rome are not 
rightly classed and named ; but what I do 
mean to imply is, that at least half the infor- 
mation derived from ciceroni is utterly unre- 
liable, and facts are so adulterated by the alloy 
of fiction that it is next to impossible to detach 
the one from the other. I am, no doubt, by 
nature much too sceptical, but that is my mis- 
fortune — not my fault. 

No blame ought to be attached to the guides, 
for, as far as my experience goes, they are ex- 
cessively civil, obliging, and anxious to make 
everything satisfactory by being ready to point 
out, without the slightest hesitation, the exact 
site of any building, or the precise spot where 
some event in Roman history, from Romulus 
downwards, took place. If it did not take place 
there, that is not their fault ; something took 
place there some time or other, so you gaze on 
the plot of ground indicated with interest. You 
have to pay your money for the information, so 
of course you may take your choice. 

If I were to encroach on the already well- 
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beaten ground of other days, I can see no limit 
to fruitless attempts to describe what even 
an able pen would, in all probability, fail to 
depict in adequate terms and with reliable facts, 
without being suspected of " cribbing " from 
Gibbon. 

Of the multifarious priestly treasures in the 
shape of relics I will say nothing, on the prin- 
ciple that, the "least said the soonest mended.'* I 
saw them all, but, sinful sceptic that I am, could 
not bring myself to believe in the authenticity of 
any. Nearly all have their duplicates elsewhere, 
each being, of course, declared to be the ** real 
original," from the "Scala Santa," and "The 
Table of the Last Supper," down to the skulls 
and bones of the very large army of martyrs 
and saints exhibited and worshipped at every 
shrine. 

St. Paul, were he to revisit Rome in this nine- 
teenth century of ours and slake his thirst at 
one of the three springs which welled up, tradi- 
tion says, and still flow on where his head 
thrice struck the earth when severed from his 
body, might aptly repeat the memorable words 
he uttered when at Athens : " I perceive that in 
all things ye are too superstitious." 

St. Peter himself would surely smile were he 
to enter the noble basilica dedicated to him, and 
behold the eager crowd of devotees kissing the 
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well-worn toe of the statue now called after him, 
although worshipped in his day as Jupiter. 

But we will cast a veil over the Rome that 
was, while at the same time we bid farewell 
to the Rome that is. Many may say as they 
depart, " Rome, with all thy faults I love thee 
still!" for the eternal city has great attractions, I 
admit The climate however did not, by any 
means, agree with us, and I left without the 
slightest pang of regret, only too glad to change 
the damp, enervating atmosphere for the sea 
breezes at Naples. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

The Effect of the Climatb of Eomx — Views nr the 
Neiohboubhood of Naples, and Siohts in the Citt — 
ExcuBsioNs to San Mabtino, Pozzioli, Bai^ Cumje, 
etc., etc. 

HEN we left Rome, the end of April was 
nigh at hand, but the ill effects of the 
climate did not leave me so soon, but marked me 
for a time with a yellow seal — or, in plain words, I 
was in for a regular attack of jaundice. All my 
energy seemed to trickle and dwindle away, and 
I readily acceded to Philippe's request to be 
allowed to accompany us, although we had in- 
tended leaving him at Rome, as I was totally 
unequal to looking after anything, even the 
luggage. • 

Mulattoes are generally yellow enough, cer- 
tainly, but still their complexions would convey 
but a very faint idea of what mine became ; I 
looked like a walking mass of gamboge, or the 
prevailing tint in some of Turner's sunsets. 
Change of air, however, ^nd the sea breezes, 
gradually restored me, and in a week or so after 
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our arrival at Naples, I was, as school boys say, 
"pretty bobbish" again, and my native islanders 
ceased to whisper as I sat at table d'kSte, " Dear 
me ! how uncommonly yellow that young man 
looks ! " 

We put up at the H6tel de Russie, a very 
comfortable house on the Santa Lucia, and our 
rooms commanded a capital view of the bay and 
the villages on its banks, with Mount Vesuvius 
smoking calmly in the distance. For a fore- 
ground we had the fish market in the Santa 
Lucia. Everybody says — and what everybody 
says must be true — that the bay of Naples is, 
after that of Rio Janeiro, the most beautiful in 
the world. I have never been to Rio, although 
I had a narrow escape of being sent there, and 
therefore cannot judge. The rich colouring of 
the sunny south naturally lends enchantment to 
any view, and the sapphire blue of the Bay of 
Naples enhances its charms ; but still I am 
patriotic enough to think that we have many 
bays and harbours on a smaller scale in old 
England that are well worthy of admiration. 
Take Plymouth, for instance : what a beautiful 
harbour that is ! The views from Mount Edg- 
cumbe, and Mount Edgcumbe itself, are lovely ; 
but it is near at hand and easy of access, con- 
sequently vulgar. Naples is far away, ergo 
fashionable. 

Q 2 
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The principal, in fact the only promenade 
at Naples, is the Villa Reale, which is pretty, 
and would be pleasant enough if Nature had 
not gifted one with the sense of smell ; but as 
most of us are constituted with this fax:ulty, 
generally in active operation, the walk is not 
so pleasant a lounge as one could wish. The 
effluvium is, or was, anything but agreeable, 
and decidedly anything but healthy. There 
was a talk of a draining company taking^ it in 
hand and purifying it, so it is to be hoped that 
the fashionable promenade is now pleasant to 
the nose as well as to the eye. 

When one thinks the matter over seriously, 
the preponderance of disagreeable odours over 
pleasant smells in neariy all foreign towns is 
such, that one would really enjoy a continental 
tour much more had Nature made our noses to 
unscrew, so that we could leave them at home, 
merely taking an artificial one on the journey 
for the sake of appearances, and a spare one in 
case of accident. By this arrangement, one 
would not only avoid all unpleasant whiffs, 
but be spared that unromantic malady called 
a " running cold," or those annoying stoppages 
of the nasal organ which oblige the sufferer 
to pronounce all his words as if they beg^n with 
a " B." 

Naples, like all fashionable places, is decidedly 
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dear; but still, if one were poor, and consequently 
obliged to rough it, life might be sustained at a 
remarkably cheap rate there. Let us suppose 
that you dine on fish and macaroni, as the 
lazaroni generally do (when they dine at all). 
You can eat as much as you like, and more too, 
for less than twopence of our money — say three 
halfpence. 

It would be prudent, perhaps, not to be too 
inquisitive as to what kind of fish the portion 
assigned to you may have been cut from. If 
you see curious-looking suckers on it, they are 
easily removed with a knife. The skin, too, may 
be a trifle rough — about as much so as a sheep 
is after it has been sheared — ^but it is all the 
more nourishing, and also "very filling at the 
price." Then comes the macaroni, — presented 
to you in long strings, — which must be held up 
at arm's length and gradually coiled into your 
mouth. This feat, when elegantly performed* 
has rather a pleasing effect, especially from a 
distance. If, at the termination of this light but 
nutritious repast, you are still the proud pos- 
sessor of coin amounting to the value of our 
halfpenny, it may be laid out in a little bread 
and cheese, and an orange for dessert; and 
then you have had a dinner no individual of 
very moderate means ought to sneeze at. I 
have often witnessed these al fresco banquets, 
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but never partook of one, as the lazaroni were 
not hospitable enough to say, " Won't you join 
us?" — ^probably because they had nothing to 
spare. 

The oysters sold in the Santa Lucia were 
uncommonly good, as we proved to our satis- 
faction every day at luncheon time. 

The weather now waxed so hot that there was 
no pleasure in walking about the streets in the 
middle of the day, so we generally drove to the 
Museum, where it was delightfully cool, and 
where the objects of interest are endless. Up 
to within a few years all the frescoes and statues, 
tables, fountains, etc., discovered at Pompeii or 
Herculaneum, were removed and placed in this 
Museum, but now they are left where they are 
found. All objects that can be easily moved 
are brought to Naples as before, but leaving 
the other objects in the houses to which they 
belong makes them much more interesting. 

This Museum was such an exhaustless source 
of interest, amusement, and instruction, that we 
passed the greater portion of our time in it. 
The only drawback to our pleasure was, that no 
trustworthy catalogue could be obtained. There 
was one, I believe, being prepared. I passed an 
hour or two one morning in the Papyri depart- 
ment, watching what appeared to be sticks of 
charcoal being very slowly unrolled by the in- 
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genious machines invented by Piaggi, while 
several employes were earnestly engaged in 
deciphering the writing on the delicate tissue 
that had already been successfully unfolded ; 
but even many of these were in a very tattered 
state and could not be satisfactorily translated, 
whole lines often being wanting. These docu- 
ments were all, or nearly all, discovered in a 
villa at Herculaneum. No library or any docu- 
ments have as yet been brought to light at 
Pompeii; but very little more than one-third 
of the city has been excavated, so very pro- 
bably important papers may yet turn up. No 
work known to fame has hitherto been found. 
Some four or five volumes of the transcripts 
have been printed, principally treatises on Epi- 
curean philosophy, a few on music, on virtue 
and vice, etc. Under the latter head a good 
deal might have been written, for there must 
have been plenty of material ready to the hand 
of an author. 

The kitchen utensils, together with surgical 
and agricultural implements, clearly proved the 
humiliating fact that we have made but few 
improvements in these details during the last 
eighteen centuries, and they are all finished with 
much more artistic taste than such tools are 
now-a-days. I purchased a small folio containing 
exact tinted drawings of all the instruments dis- 
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covered at Pompeii and elsewhere, and find on 
comparison that they differ very slightly, if at 
all, in form from those now in use. When con- 
templating objects of ancient workmanship in 
the Museo Nazionale, the old saying, " There is 
nothing new under the sun," is forcibly recalled 
to one's mind, and appears to be literally true as 
far as art is concerned. 

The most skilful jeweller of the day must fain 
go back some two thousand years to find the best 
models for his work. Hunt and Roskell, or 
Harry Emanuel, might confess their inability to 
surpass the designs of the workers in precious 
stones and metals who lived and laboured before 
Christianity was ever heard of Spode or Mintem 
may also say the same, for the most beautiful 
pottery ware ever fabricated at Stoke or else- 
where, cannot be compared to the Etruscan 
vases to be seen by hundreds in the Museum at 
Naples, They can but copy their classical forms 
and outlines. 

The room set apart for the C^getti Preziosi is 
so interesting that anybody with a taste for, and 
understanding gems, might pass the whole of 
the hours allotted to visitors, viz., from nine to 
three, in this department alone. Many of the 
gems are most beautifully engraved, and some 
of the cameos are splendid. 

Here also may be seen the original candle- 
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sticks and vases, so many copies of which are 
sold at Rome, and in England too now, and 
very faithful copies they are as a general rule. 
This room contains the charred loaves found 
in a baker's oven at Pompeii, and some chicken 
bones discovered lying on a table, probably the 
remnants of some Roman's last luncheon before 
he fled from the doomed city. 

The jewellers' shops at Naples, where coral is 
sold, were most tempting. The prices asked for 
pale coral were terribly high— quite beyond our 
reach. 

If I had thought of it I might have gone 
on the principle a fast young gentleman once 
did — ^the same as fast young gentlemen still 
practise. Having lost all the little money he 
had on events that take place on the Epsom 
Downs, he \vas observed a few days later buying 
a valuable diamond ring. When remonstrated 
with on the subject by a friend, he replied, in- 
nocently, that he could not see why the simple 
fact of his having no money should preclude him 
from having anything else. His logic was good, 
although the too confiding jeweller might not 
have agreed with him. 

Tempting as pale coral is, I confined myself 
to purchasing a bundle or two of "charms," 
which are very pretty and not very expensive. 

The chief purchasers of the costly necklaces 
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of lai^e coral drops or spikes, were newly-married 
American ladies, who would have thought their 
husbands " right mean " if they had refused to 
purchase a "collier," which certainly shows off a 
fair neck to perfection. The red coral may be 
purchased cheap enough, but it has little or no 
value in the eyes of a connaisseur, 

' The San Carlos Theatre was closed, very much 
to our disappointment, the day after our arrival 
at Naples, so we just missed seeing the interior 
of one of the finest theatres in Europe. Most 
of the minor theatres were open, but the heat of 
the weather made one avoid gas, and we pre- 
ferred sitting out in the open air of an evening, 
and taking an ice, or punch d la Romaine. 

The Protestant Church was just finished when 
we were at Naples, and the chaplain was very 
proud of it. He went on a different principle to 
the resident clergy at Rome, and called upon 
everybody ; the latter apparently went on the 
system of " masterly inactivity," and did not 
visit anybody, on the plea that if they called 
upon one they would be expected to call upon 
all, and that they could not undertake. The 
chaplain at Rome, the winter we were there, how- 
ever, was totally unable from ill health to perform 
any duty whatever. 

One sultry morning, finding nobody willing to 
accompany me, I started alone to scale the 
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heights which led to the Carthusian Convent of 
San Martino. 

I took the shortest route indicated, viz., through 
the Strada della Sette Dolori, whence the ascent 
is rapid and rather fatiguing, especially with the 
heat of an Italian sun playing full on one's head. 
A burly countryman of mine, a little in advance 
of me, was evidently also intent on reaching the 
summit. Only Englishmen and dogs, they say, 
ever wander about at midday in southern climes, 
so my compatriot, unaware of my proximity, 
aired his thoughts aloud. 

" Phew ! how hot it is, to be sure !" said he, 
taking off his hat and mopping his head ; " I 
shall have a beautiful view, though, when I get 
to the top. I rather wish now I had hired one 
of those donkeys at the bottom of the hill, but 
their legs looked so weak I did not like to trust 
them." 

At this period of self-communication, I passed 
him as he sat down on a stone, bathed in per- 
spiration. The Church of San Martino is well 
worth the trouble of getting there. The mosaics 
in the Florentine style of work in marbles of 
different colours are beautiful. Some of the 
frescoes are also very fine, especially the last 
work of Guido of the Nativity, considered one 
of his best, although left unfinished, as he died 
before he could complete it. 
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The view from the Belvedere is, without ex- 
ception, the finest I ever saw. The city of 
Naples lay mapped out at one's feet ; the 
sapphire-coloured bay beyond conveyed the 
eye along its dark blue surface, until it rested 
on the distant island of Capri. On the left 
margin of the bay lay the villages of Portici^ 
Resina, and Torre del Greco, the latter built on 
the lava and tufa, which overwhelmed Hercu- 
laneum, and farther on lies Vesuvius with its 
other victim, Pompeii, at its base. 

The courteous monk who acted as my guide, 
asked me if I had ever seen any view to surpass 
the one we beheld, and I replied most con- 
scientiously, " Never." 

During our short stay at Naples, a British 
man-of-war cast anchor in the harbour, and a 
party of her sailors, having obtained leave of 
absence for the day, came on shore and drove 
about the streets in close carriages, five in each 
conveyance, and one on the box with the driver. 
As the weather was piping hot, they eventually 
became tired of this dignified style of viewing 
the city, and dismissed their equipages, and 
walked about like any ordinary human beings. 
Towards the cool of the evening, when we went 
into an umbrella shop to purchase a sunshade, 
we found one of the gallant tars trying in vain 
to explain to the shopkeeper that he wished 
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to buy an umbrella. As the shopman did not 
understand a word of English, and the sailor 
not a syllable of Italian, business between them 
was at a dead-lock. Thinking nobody in the 
shop understood him, the " old salt " expressed 
his thoughts freely to a comrade — 

" I promised my Sal to take her home some- 
thing from Naples. I wonder if she'd like a 
white cotton umbrella ! This sewing is cussed 
bad, though," said he, pushing it open and look- 
ing with a critical eye round the edges. "I'll be 
darned if I can't sew better than this myself. 
What do you say. Bill?" Bill expressed his 
firm conviction that they could both sew better 
if they tried. The first speaker then addressed 
himself to the vendor, and said : " I say, look 
here, you chap ! is this what you call good 
sewing in this country; because if you do, I 
don't — ^that's all !" This valid remark was, of 
course, totally lost on the Italian, who merely 
shrugged his shoulders in a deprecatory manner. 
As the sailor seemed in despair as to how he 
could arrive at any solution whatever of his 
difficulties, we volunteered our assistance, and 
translated the mildest of his remarks to the 
owner of the shop. 

An English lady suggested that some other 
object than a white cotton umbrella, such as a 
lava or red coral brooch, would perhaps be a 
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more satisfactory present to the object of his 
affections. The grateful sailor touched his hat 
and said — "Lor, mum, how beautiful you do 
speak English, to be sure ; but this 'ere sewing 
is awful bad — don't you think so, mum ?" It 
was unanimously agreed that the sewing was 
"awful bad," and so the gallant tar went off 
in search of some other present that mig^ht be 
more acceptable to his " Sal " than a cheap 
white cotton umbrella. 

When the thermometer stands at eighty de- 
grees in the shade, and you know that the dust 
on the roads is at least six inches deep, it re- 
quires a certain amount of resolution to make 
" expeditions " in the neighbourhood of Naples ; 
but by starting early one secures, at all events, 
a couple of cool, pleasant hours before the heat 
commences. 

One early May morning we drove off to visit 
Pozzioli, Baiae, Cumx, etc. 

Passing along the Chiaia and by the sea shore, 
we came to the Grotta di Posilipo, near the 
entrance to which we halted and, leaving the 
carriage, walked up a steep path and then down 
through a small vineyard to see what is popu- 
larly supposed to be the tomb of VirgiL There 
is not very much to see, except a ruin of what 
might have been a kind of summer-house or 
grotto^ and also a beautiful little peep erf' the 
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Bay of Naples. The cicerone who let us in 
told us a long story of all the grand and cele- 
brated people who had visited this spot since he 
had been in office. We could not compliment 
him on the state in which the so-called tomb 
was kept, for it was sadly neglected and half 
covered with brambles and creepers. 

Soon after returning to the carriage, we drove 
through the Grotta di Posilipo, or Pozzioli — a 
long tunnel where the stink of goats was almost 
overpowering, — and we met several flocks of 
these highly-scented animals as we were driving 
through. 

A small alcove, about the centre of the grotto, 
now forms a chapel of the Virgin, before which 
a lamp is constantly burning. 

The road through the tunnel was formerly 
much nearer the roof than it is now, as is plainly 
indicated by the marks of the axles of carts 
made in bygone days in the sides of the walls, 
some twelve or fourteen feet above the present 
roadway. After having passed through this 
stifling grotto, a short drive brought us to the 
ancient town of Pozzioli, at the entrance to 
which, as Murray warns tourists, we were beset 
by guides and beggars, and vendors of sham 
antiquities that have been buried to make them 
look ancient ; but we neither hired the former, 
nor purchased the latter, and continued our 
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route towards Baiae, — leaving the ruins of 
Pozzioli until our return, — ^greeted by the 
howls and execrations of all the disappointed 
vampires of the place. 

We trotted past Monte Nuovo, a large mound 
about four hundred and forty feet high, thrown 
up by a volcanic eruption in 1538. The mass 
of ashes and pumice is now covered with under- 
wood, which make the little mountain look as if 
it had been there from the creation of the world. 
Many travellers no doubt ascend this hill and 
look at the crater and the view, but we decided 
that it was too hot to attempt it, as the path is 
very rough and steep ; so we continued our 
journey until we came to the "Stufe di Nerone," 
where we alighted and walked into a dark 
entrance in a rock. In the chamber inside we 
saw several invalid soldiers who had been taking 
a vapour bath, near the hot springs, to cure their 
rheumatism. 

An urchin nearly in a state of nature skipped 
about in front of us with an egg in his hand, 
and pointing with the other to a low, dark pas- 
sage or tunnel full of steam, which led to the 
hot springs, begged to be allowed to boil it 
for us and at the same time parboil himself 
As I nodded my head in return to a salutation 
of a rheumatic soldier, the boy took it as a sign 
that I agreed to nis request, and started off down 
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the hot, steamy passage to boil the egg for two 
carlini, the usual price paid for the performance 
oCthis feat. I made an attempt to follow the 
child to witness the operation, but soon gave up 
the chase, as I found, after penetrating a few 
yards, the passage much too warm to be pleasant 
or even bearable, and beat a precipitate retreat* 
In about two minutes the boy returned (the per- 
spiration pouring off him) with the egg in his 
hand, which proved to be hard-boiled. 

This child was the son of a poor man who had 
parboiled himself, whenever visitors gave him 
any encouragement, until over -taxed nature 
could stand it no longer, and he died, leaving 
his stock-in-trade, — a few hens, — to his son, who 
immediately took up his father's profession. 

Having discussed the ^%'gy we journeyed on 
by Lake Lucrinus, once celebrated for its oysters, 
and then on to Baiae — the fastest of all fast 
watering places of former days. Here, we were 
again beset by the usual Italian drawback to all 
places of interest, viz., loathsome-looking, im- 
portunate beggars, who dog you at every step 
until you are at last driven almost to desperation, 
and use threatening gestures with a stick to keep 
them at a respectful distance. A good, stout 
hunting whip well applied might have a beneficial 
effect, and the systematic way in which they 

pester foreigners, although seldom if ever Italians, 

R 
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would almost justify one in giving some of them 
a good licking occasionally. Many of their 
fraternity are quite able to do honest work' if 
• they choose, but they probably find that annoy- 
ing strangers, who are glad to get rid of them 
by a distribution of carlini, is a more lucrative 
business. These same mendicants are a great 
counterpoise to all excursions for pleasure made 
in southern Italy. 

At the rise of every hill too steep for horses 
to trot up, we were pestered to death by beggars 
old and young, some exhibiting scars of probably- 
self-inflicted wounds, the same as our begging 
impostors of the " shipwrecked sailor " class, 
whose legs and arms are made to look as if 
they had been shipwrecked in boiling water. 
The Italian beggar's monotonous cry is, "Charity! 
charity ! for the love of God !" If the hill is a 
long one, they generally get something to go 
away. 

There is not very much to be seen at Baiae in 
the way of ruins with any trustworthy history 
attached to them, except the theatre and a few 
ancient baths. 

The ruins now submerged may be seen on a 
calm day from a boat ; they consist of the re- 
mains of villas and a paved road, which may be 
distinctly traced for nearly a hundred yards from 
the present shore. All the heights surrounding 
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the bay are covered with nameless ruins, or 
christened according to the legends the ciceroni 
choose to attach to them without any historical 
authority whatever. 

We visited some caves near the sea, in one of 
which we found a small troop of girls, with tam- 
bourines, who offered to perform a dance, pro- 
bably d la Ambubajcs, as described by Suetonius 
in his " Life of Nero," but I declined the exhibi- 
tion for fear it might be too much in the style of 
the "Parisian Quadrille," as danced at Mabile 
and elsewhere. Although Baiae is in ruins, they 
apparently still try to keep up its old reputation 
for extreme fastness.. 

When we had to pass through a garden or 
field belonging to some present inhabitant of 
Baiae to inspect a ruin, the owner or tenant in- 
variably put in an appearance and tried to levy 
black mail. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



MiSBNUM, CUMJS, AND POZZIOLI— A ViSIT TO 

POMPEn. 



ISENUM, a short distance from Baise, was 
in former days the naval arsenal of the 
Roman fleet, where there are extensive ruins on 
the road between the Mare Morto and Lake 
Fusaro. Where Misenum once stood is not now 
exactly known, but is supposed to have been on 
the promontory now called Monte di Procida. 
We afterwards ascended a hill to see the Piscina 
Mirabilis — the old reservoir for supplying the 
Roman fleet stationed at Misenum with fresh 
water. When it was built there is- no reliable 
evidence to shew, although it is a splendid piece 
of engineering, and must have been constructed 
at great expense. 

After our long morning's exertions, we were 
not sorry to halt at an inn not far from the 
Casino, built by Ferdinand I. on the lake Fusaro, 
and have luncheon. The oysters here are cele- 
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brated, as they deserved to be, for I never tasted 
better even in Ostend or the United States. 

After we had paid for our repast, the man 
who had opened the oysters came to the carriage 
door as we were starting, and requested to be 
compensated for the trouble he had had in 
opening them. This demand appeared to us a 
decidedly novel idea, and I think might serve as 
a hint to grasping innkeepers, whose oyster 
men's wages would thus be paid by the con- 
sumers of bivalves, at, say two shillings per 
dozen and sixpence for opening them. 

I remunerated the oyster opener with one 
carlino which, when deposited in the palm of 
his hand, he brought into close proximity to his 
nose, thus plainly demonstrating his belief that 
his eyes must have deceived him when they only 
revealed one small qoin at a greater distance. 
When he had apparently realized that he had 
received but one carlino — about four pence — 
which was much niore than he ought to have 
had for opening three dozen oysters, he held it 
out in his open hand at arm's length, and threw 
back his head in an expostulatory manner in 
much the same style as our cabmen adopt when 
they find they have only received their legal 
fare. He was still standing in this imposing 
attitude and holding forth about the sad de- 
crease of remuneration for honest labour, when 
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we drove off rapidly towards Cumae by the Via Do- 
mitiana, leaving Lake Avernus on the right. At 
Cums we stopped to see the Cave of the Sibyl, 
where, tradition says, she used to pronounce her 
oracles. There is a very fine view from the 
" Citadel," but not much to be seen in the way 
of ruins. 

The contents of the Greek and Roman tombs 
in the Necropolis, — the ancient cemetery, — con- 
sisting of vases, armour, glass, scarabcei, etc., etc., 
have all been removed, some to the Museum at 
Naples, others are now in Paris, and a beautiful 
suit of Greek armour found in one of these 
tombs is in the Tower of London. 

We returned homewards by the Aro Felice, 
passing by remnants of ancient tombs on either 
side the road, in many of which were found 
sarcophagi, but they have also been removed. 
The road now led us again round Monte Nuovo, 
but on the opposite side to where we passed it 
in the morning, and shortly afterwards we again 
found ourselves at Pozzioli, where we halted for 
an hour to see some of the principal objects of 
interest. 

The walls of the Cathedral are partly com- 
posed of the remains of an old Roman temple 
dedicated to Augustus, several columns of which 
are built into one of the sides of the present edi- 
fice. The most interesting ruin at Pozzioli is 
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the Temple of Jupiter Serais, three columns of 
which are still standing. Our intelligent cicerone 
informed us that they were each niade out of one 
piece of marble of forty feet in length. There 
were many fragments of other columns lying about. 

This temple has experienced many ups and 
downs in the course of its long existence, as a 
settlement took place after its erection, so that a 
second pavement in mosaic was laid above the 
original one ; but it still sank and sank until 
some yards below the level of the gulf, and the 
sea partly submerged it for several hundred years 
until earthquakes in the sixteenth century took 
place. The columns plainly show that the little 
lithodomi took advantage of the temple while 
in their element to bore themselves diminutive 
marble halls in the shafts, where they took up 
their permanent abode until the " Serapeon '* 
was upheaved by the same convulsions of the 
earth which formed Monte Nuovo in 1538. 

This temple, our Pozziolian guide said, was 
very slowly but surely sinking again, and would 
be under water at every high tide — slight though 
the tides in the Gulf of Naples are — were the 
sea not dammed back by a wall. 

Many ruins, such as the so-called Temple of 
Neptune and the Temple of the Nymphs, are 
submerged, but can be distinctly seen in calm 
weather. A short distance from the latter 
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temple are some ruins called the Villa of Cicero, 
We walked up to the Amphitheatre, situated 
a little above the town, and found portions of 
this ruin in a better state of preservation than 
any of the other remains at Pozzioli. This ended 
our sight-seeing for one day, and by the time we 
arrived at the Hotel de Russie we had had quite 
enough lionizing, and by far too much heat and 
dust. 

The excursion we looked forward to most of 
all was the one to Pompeii. We had intended 
ascending Mount Vesuvius, but everybody who 
went up while we were at Naples, said they 
found it terribly hot work, and one or two parties 
had great trouble with the guides, who asked 
absurd prices for the use of their donkeys and 
themselves ; so we ultimately decided to give up 
the expedition. 

Most people go from Naples to Pompeii by 
rail, but as we wished to see the different villages 
that lie on the margin of the bay, we drove 
there. The horses had, in many places, literally 
to wade#through the dust, and a troop of cavalry 
we met wore a coating of dust at least an inch 
thick, and nothing was to be seen of them 
except their eyes, which appeared twice their 
natural size, owing to the rest of their faces 
being of a whity brown ; altogether they had a 
most grotesque appearance. 
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We rattled along past the Mole, and on 
through Pazzigno and Portici, getting beautiful 
views of the bay en route whenever the dust 
permitted us to do so. Our road lay through 
Resina and over Herculaneum, which we visited 
on our return in the evening. The inn called 
the H6tel Diomede, where our driver pulled up, 
is, they say, tolerably good as inns 'go in that 
part of the country ; but we did not enter it, as 
we came provided with provender enough to 
sustain life until dinner time. 

The guides at Pompeii are now under the 
Italian Government, and are not allowed to 
receive any remuneration from visitors, who 
pay so much a head on entering the city, which 
sums go towards paying the wages of the 
ciceroni, defraying the expenses of the exca- 
vations, etc. 

The guide books to Pompeii recommend visitors 
to commence their tour of inspection at the end 
where the Villa of Diomedes and the Street of 
the Tombs are situated, and have their carriage 
to meet them at the amphitheatre ; but we 
entered the silent city by the sea gate, not far 
from the Diomede Hotel, where the carriage 
stopped, and we finished up with the Street of 
the Tombs and Diomedes Villa, which came to 
much the same in the end, except that it took 
rather more time, as after seeing the amphi- 
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theatre we had to retrace our steps to the city, 
which occasioned a small loss of time and a 
slight extra expenditure of shoe leather. 

The street entered by the sea gate leads the 
visitor past the Basilica, which forms a part of 
the Forum, with the Temple of Venus on the 
left. These objects of interest, — and in fact all 
objects of interest at Pompeii except those quite 
recently discovered, — have been described and 
sketched, painted, and photographed so often, 
down even to the minutest detail, that it would 
be " love's labour lost " to describe them again. 
All the houses that have been uncovered have 
been christened. The names they go by generally 
refer to a fresco or some object found in them, 
such as "The House of the Tragic Poet," — so 
called owing to its containing a mosaic, repre- 
senting actors receiving instruction from the 
Choragus. " The House of the Faun," where a 
statue in bronze of a dancing faun was discovered. 
Other houses, again, are named after some grand 
personage who was present when the last layer 
of ashes was removed from the floors. 

The pavements of all the streets showed marks 
of considerable traffic, and in the principal 
thoroughfares, such as the Street of Abundance 
and the Street of the Baths, the stones in many 
places are worn into deep ruts. At certain 
distances there are high stepping stones on a 
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level with the side walks for the convenience, 
it is supposed, of foot passengers in wet weather. 
Ladies, no doubt, would be glad to see something 
of the kind established in London, as it would 
be a great saving to their dresses when crossing 
the streets, especially to those fair dames who 
will "drag," however dirty the pavement may 
be, to show that they can afford it, — although 
the probability is, their unpaid milliners would 
not be of the same opinion. 

Pompeians coming home at night from a fast 
evening party at, let us say, the Villa of Diomedes, 
where the wine never ceased to flow, must doubt- 
less have come to grief by driving against these 
awkward-looking stepping stones ; and perhaps 
they wrote an indignant letter next day on the 
subject to the ^^ Pompeian Timesl' or to the head 
of the board of public works, to have these 
breakneck pebbles removed. The stones, at all 
events, shew evident marks of many wheels 
having come in violent contact with them. 
There are several drinking fountains in the 
city, the right sides of which are quite worn 
in places by the hands of thirsty wayfarers as 
they stooped to drink by suction, there being 
no captive cups as in London, which enable 
" roughs " occasionally to take the chill off the 
water by adding a little gin or British brandy. 

The internal architecture of all the principal 
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residences at Pompeii is very much the same. 
The doorways appear to have been similar in 
size, but more or less ornamented according to 
the means and taste of the owner. 

In front of residences of the first class there 
was generally an area or court, and a portico 
which ran round three sides of the area, but 
sometimes only in front of the house. Then 
came the vestibule, which often consisted of 
several large apartments, where the early and 
probably needy retainers used to wait until the 
porter opened the doors, and they received 
their dole of money or meat from their patron. 
Wealthy clients, of course, dropped in later 
and strolled about and gossipped until ushered 
into the atrium, where all who came on business 
were received. This apartment has a small 
opening in its centre, called the compluvium, to 
catch the rain water which fell into the impluvium, 
or cistern in the floor, and which must also have 
served occasionally as a pit fall to catch obse- 
quious clients when backing out of their noble 
patron's presence. 

The tablinum formed one of the rooms at 
the side of the atrium, where the archives and 
relics of all kinds connected with the family were 
carefully preserved. On passing through the 
tablinum one comes to a private chamber called 
the peristyle ; another court open to the sky in 
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the centre was usually surrounded with shrqbs 
and flowers. But the chief apartment of all was 
the banqueting room^ or triclinium, surrounded 
on three sides, by broad-cushioned seats or beds 
on which the Romans, used to recline during 
their repasts and cool the inner man with deep 
draughts of their favourite Falemian wine, the 
outer ^ man having been previously cooled by 
luxuriously scented baths. Little appears to be 
known about the arrangement of ancient bed 
chambers, or sleeping closets, as those we saw 
at Pompeii might be called^ for they were not 
much larger than a modern wardrobe. They 
were divided into two suites — oae for males, the 
other for females. The excavators could easily 
tell which had once been inhabited by men and 
which by the gentler sex, as in many of the 
latter, rouge pots and other cosmetics • were 
found, together with ornaments of all kinds, 
much the same as might be found in the sleep- 
ing apartments of many belles oi the present 
century, except that in the latter case the rouge- 
powder, etc., etc., would not be found on the 
dressing table as at Pompeii, but carefully stowed 
away in some drawer out of sight. 

How ladies in the first century managed to do 
their back hair in these tiny little rooms is still 
a mystery, for they could hardly have performed 
the important operation of "combing out" with- 
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out either barking their elbows against one wall, or 
grating the tips of their pretty fingers and break- 
ing their combs against the other. Perhaps they 
stepped out for the purpose, when nobody was 
about, into one of the colonnades or passages 
which connected their apartments. 

Some ill-natured people maintain that ladies 
in those days never thought of taking down 
their back hair every day, as ladies do now-a- 
days, but when once done left it so, like the 
Swiss and Tyrolean peasants do still — for what 
length of time I cannot venture to say. 

One fair maid of Tyrol, with luxuriant plaits 
down her back, was once heard to express 
extreme surprise when informed that English 
ladies combed their hair twice a day, and sym- 
pathetically remarked that she had bother and 
trouble enough with hers when she combed it 
out once a year ; " so what must the poor 
English ladies endure, who dressed theirs twice 
a day r 

Nearly all the best houses found at Pompeii 
had picture galleries and libraries, and private 
baths were often annexed ; also a back garden 
and an open space for taking exercise called 
" Xystus,'* or, as we should say, a nice place to 
enjoy a quiet weed with a cup of coffee. 

In an old book I found the other day, I came 
across a translation of Vitruvius* idea of how a 
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mansion, to be built regardless of expense for 
one of the upper ten of Rome, ought to be 
planned. As it shows very, forcibly that that 
elderly gentleman had a capital notion of how 
things should be done, I will make one or two 
short extracts : — 

"The winter eating rooms and winter baths 
ought to face the west, for they are used in the 
afternoon and require both heat and light at 
that time of day. Bed chambers and libraries 
should front east, an aspect suited for the preser- 
vation of books, for southern and westerly winds 
are most laden with moisture and tend to 
generate damp and moths. The spring and 
autumn triclinia should also look to the east; the 
summer triclinium to the north, that the former 
may enjoy a temperate, the latter as cool an 
atmosphere as can be gained. Picture galleries 
and rooms for painting and embroidery should 
also look to the north, because the colours used 
retain their brilliancy longer when exposed only 
to a regular and constant light. ... To 
men of ordinary fortune, magnificent vestibules 
and tablina and atria are useless, for they attend 
on others instead of being attended at home. 
Those who sell their rural produce require shops 
and stables near the entrance of their houses, 
granaries and storehouses below, and other 
arrangements which tend more to use than 
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beauty. The houses of money-lenders, and of 
those who farm the revenue, should be hand- 
somer and secured from attack. 

"Lawyers and orators require more el^ant 
accommodation, and rooms that may receive a 
large assembly. For nobles, who hold the offices 
and honours of the State and consequently are 
exposed to a crowd of suitors, regal vestibules, 
high halls, and spacious peristyles are necessary, 
with plantations and extensive walks laid out 
with every attention to magnificence. They 
should also have libraries, picture galleries, and 
basilica laid out upon the scale of public buildings 
for in their mansions both public business and 
private suits are often decided." 

There are very few "nobles" in these days, 
rich as some of them are, who could afford to 
live in the style Vitruvius recommends. 

In the little museum at Pompeii, there were 
some very interesting casts of several of the 
victims who were unable to escape from the 
clouds of ashes and pumice and had taken 
refuge in the cellars, especially that of a young 
woman enciente. The outline of her features 
was perfectly distinct ; on one of her delicate 
hands was a ring. She lay as if asleep, with 
her little feet and ankles bare. There is also, 
inter alia^ the cast of a man whose features are 
frightfully distorted in the agonies of death. 
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His right hand clutches a bag of gold. The 
discovery of how to preserve the features and 
forms impressed in the alluvium which inun- 
dated the cellars is recent. According to the 
information we received, when the excavators 
find a mass somewhat resembling a human form 
they tap it, and if it sounds hollow, a small 
incision is made, and liquid plaster of Paris is 
poured in until the cavity is entirely filled up. 
The plaster is then left to harden, after which 
the coating of alluvium (or what was once liquid 
lava) is gently removed and a perfect cast of a 
human being comes forth, every line and feature 
being delineated with perfect accuracy, giving 
the exact expression on their countenances when 
they expired some eighteen centuries ago. The 
ring once worn by the girl with the pretty feet 
came away with the plaster when it filled the 
cavity where her finger had been, in the exact 
position it was when she died. Occasionally the 
plaster revealed to us even " the ruling passion 
strong in death" of the victims, as shewn in 
the cast of the miser clutching the gold for 
which he sacrificed his life; ^nd there also is 
a touching group of a mother fondly entwining 
her children with her arms, and clasping them 
to her breast in the vain hope of shielding the 
little ones from the sulphureous storm which 

eventually suffocated her and them. 

S 
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After inspecting the Basilica, the Temples d \ 
Venus and Jupiter, the Forum, etc, we Gontinued 
our tour along the Street of Abundance ; then 
turned to the right by the great Theatre to the 
Barracks, where the iron stocks were found with 
the leg bones of the prisoners locked in them ; 
also the helmets of two sentries, containing the 
skulls of the wearers, who were too well dis- 
ciplined to leave their posts, even to escape a 
horrible death. 

From the Barracks we wandered on to the 
Amphitheatre, which looked very small after 
the Coliseum at Rome, but it is somewhat 
older. On our way back we stopped some time 
to watch the excavations going on. There was 
a considerable number of people employed, and 
the ashes, etc., as they were dug out, were con* 
vcycd away by women and children — ^some car- 
rying them in baskets on their heads, others 
using wheelbarrows — the contents being turned 
on to immense heaps outside the walls. 

If there is one appointment I should like 
more than another, it is that of superintendent 
of the excavations at Pompeii. This functionary- 
has a most interesting and easy post, as far as 
we could judge, for he sat in a comfortable 
chair, which he had tilted back against a wall 
in the shade, the workpeople being busy all 
around him, scraping and digging away the 
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ashes, pumice, etc., while he looked calmly on 
through the clouds of tobacco smoke which he 
puffed from a long pipe. The amount of in*^ 
terest he appeared to take in what was going on 
must have been small, as he occasionally dozed 
off, and the amber mouthpiece of his pipe would 
slip from his lips and fall listlessly forward, being 
retained only by the forefinger and thumb of his 
left hand ; his head then sank gently on one 
side,, and there remained until he woke himself 
up by a loud snore. 

Wh«n the cinders have been removed from a 
dwelling to within about two feet of the floor, 
the remainder are generally left until some dis- 
tinguished person or persons pay a visit to Pompeii^ 
when the rooms of one or more dwellings are 
cleared, and if many objects of curiosity are 
found a few are presented. 

Our guide took great pains to show us how 
and where H.R.H. the Prince of Wales stood 
with one royal shoulder resting against a door- 
post, and one royal leg crossed in front of the 
other like the effigies of gallant knights who 
have been to the crusades, while he watched a 
heap of rubbish being cleared away. 

We were informed that if we would ask the 

superintendent he would, no doubt, have a 

chamber cleared out for us ; but we should be 

expected to "come down something handsome 

S 2 
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for the job." As it is, of course, quite a chance 
whether anything is found or not, the odds being 
much against a find, we refrained from disturbing 
the fat official in the enjoyment of his soporific 
pipe, and continued our peregrinations. 

For the amount paid by visitors on entering 
the city the guides are bound to shew all there 
is to be seen, and I have no reason to doubt t^af- 
we saw everything, as our cicerone was a very 
obliging, intelligent man, and spoke French very 
fairly, and also a few words of English, which he 
brought in whenever he had an opportunity. In 
one of the recently excavated buildings I picked 
up a bit of coloured glass, intending to keep it 
as a souvenir, but he b^ged me to drop it, as he 
assured us he would lose his place if it were ever 
found out that he had permitted me to take even 
such a trifling object as that away. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

HeBOULANEUU and PoUFEn, THEIB KUINS AND BbLIOS— ThB 

Eppeot of the Ebuptionb of Mount Vesuvius— The 
Gbotta del Cane — a Beminisoenoe of FBoa-EATma 
AT Washington, and an Anecdote of a '*Hobbible 
Insect." • ' 

[OMPEII, we thought, surpassed in interest 
anjrthing to be seen at Rome. The colors 
of the frescoes and fountains, especially those 
recently brought to light, were as brilliant as if 
they had only just been finished. Those that 
struck us as looking so particularly fresh, had 
been erected only a few years before the last 
fatal eruption, when the houses that were injured 
by the earthquakes which took place A.D. 63 
and the following years were repaired. This 
earthquake scared the Pompeians so much that 
many of them deserted the city for nearly a 
twelvemonth, and they had only just returned 
when Vesuvius treated them to another convul- 
sion which did even more damage than the 
previous one. 
These terrible warnings, however, were not 
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sufficient to deter them from repairing, as well 
as they could, the damage that had been done 
and " making things comfortable " again ; but 
their comfort, such as it was, only lasted sixteen 
years, and then came the fiery deluge. 

The injury sustained by most of the public 
buildings was still unrepaired when the city was 
overwhelmed, as may be plainly perceived by 
the unevenness of some of the pavements, and 
the cracks and rents in the columns and walls. 

When we arrived at the " House of Cupid," a 
messenger caught us up and told our guide he 
was wanted, so we gladly accepted his apologies 
and sat down in the shade of Cupid's walls to 
rest, have a light lunch, and relieve Philippe of 
our little basket 

A pic-nic at Pompeii I There has always 
appeared to me to be something cockneyfied in 
taking one's lunch about in a basket, although it 
also might remind one pleasantly of the moors 
or stubbles, — but, nevertheless, it is by far the 
best plan when out of the way of good inns. 

Two of the present inhabitants of Pompeii 
became our uninvited guests. Very small guests 
they were, with extremely moderate appetites. 
The costume they wore was of a uniform gpreen 
tint ; on their heads they wore no covering. 
Their features were not of the conventional 
Roman order, but rather elongated ; their eyes 
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were very dark and brilliant, and watched all 
our movements, at first rather expressive of 
alarm. As the light but nutritious repast, how- 
ever, drew to a close, their alarm abated, and 
was succeeded by a strong expression of curiosity, 
and at last, after they had partaken in solemn 
silence of the share of viands allotted to them, 
their little black orbs beamed on us with confi- 
dence and satisfaction. 

When we had finished and rose to continue 
our round, they disappeared with marvellous 
celerity, not stopping to thank us or even to 
acknowledge our civilities with a bow. What 
language they spoke we could not discover, as 
they never volunteered a remark, although we 
addressed them more than once. 

These occupants of the ruined city often live, I 
believe, to a great age, owing probably to their 
abstemious habits, for they rarely if ever drink, 
or if they do they never touch anything but 
wat^r, — a fact which would, I am sure, have given 
great satisfaction to Father Matthew were he 
alive to he^ir it. 

These teetotallers, who became our uninvited, 
although not unwelcome guests, were what are 
commonly called Lizards. 

In the garden of the Villa of Diomedes the 
guide invited us to rest awhile — his object in so 
doing being to dispose of some small photographs 
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which he kindly offered to sell for a little over 
double their value ; but, as he said, the govern- 
ment strictly prohibited him from taking " tips," 
and he had a large family of small children, to 
say nothing of a wife to provide for, — all of 
which were no doubt "stubborn facts," so we 
allowed ourselves to be taken in and purchased 
a few "views." By-the-bye, speaking of photo- 
graphs, travelling ** photographic artists " are be- 
coming quite a public nuisance, and one ought 
to have it in his power to indict them as such. 
Our fathers and grandfathers complained of being 
tormented by wine merchants with their "samples" 
and lists of " fine wines," and they were and still 
are nuisance enough to any inoffensive gentleman 
who flatters himself he is going to have a nice 
quiet time at his country seat. But wine mer- 
chants — or chemists as some of them might be 
called, for their concoctions are often worse than 
physic, and much less wholesome — are what 
Yankees would call " a mere circumstance," 
compared to photographers who follow you 
about with an instrument which looks as if its 
pedigree ought to be "By Telescope out of Tea- 
caddy," and take you and your house, your horses, 
dogs, and cattle in spite of all expostulations. 

A few years ago one could save oneself from 
being " done " by constantly moving about, or 
at all' events, one only came out like a man in 
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a mist and spoiled the picture, which was a great 
satisfaction. Now-a-days, movement, however 
rapid, is useless ; as long as there is light there 
is no hope against a " pistolgram." You are 
never safe for a moment, either eating, drinking, 
or sleeping, but may find yourself made hideous 
when you least expect it. Even on the Epsom 
Downs, on a Derby day, it has become ex- 
tremely dangerous to look at any object for 
more than a second or two, although itinerant 
"artists" have not yet taken to pistolgrams. 
If you do happen to forget your danger, and 
gaze placidly on some passing scene, you are 
safe to be taken by some impudent strolling 
photographer, who afterwards offers you what 
he is pleased to call your likeness for the *' ridi- 
culously small sum of one shilling." When 
these perambulating pests take to pistolgram- 
ming, our only resource will be to go about 
armed with a revolver and a veil. 

The perusal of Lord Ljrtton's " Last Days of 
Pompeii " enhances considerably the interest of 
the ruins of Diomedes*. Villa ; at least, for any 
person who has the slightest vein of imagination 
or romance. A certain amount of imagination 
is certainly required, as it is very problematical 
whether the gentleman called Diomedes ever 
lived, and moved, and had his being in that par- 
ticular residence at all — the only foundation for 
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the supposition being, that a person of that 
name is buried on the opposite side of the 
street. 

We passed out of the silent city by the Street 
of the Tombs, and, regaining our carriage again, 
ploughed through the sea of dust until we halted 
at Resina to see the little there is to be seen of 
Herculaneum. 

Two individuals with torches, which they ig- 
nited immediately after unlocking a door, con- 
ducted us down a damp, dark-looking passage 
into a place called the Theatre. The lava and 
accumulation above is kept from falling by im- 
mense buttresses ; so, what with the broad 
shadows they cast when the fitful light of the 
torches was brought to bear on them, and what 
with the general darkness and dampness of all 
around, we returned to daylight with a very 
vague idea of what we were supposed to have 
seen. However, the ciceroni informed us that 
we had seen all there was to be shown at Her- 
culaneum, unless we liked to inspect the Scava 
Nuovo, which we did not care to do, as I heard 
there was nothing to see there except a few 
shapeless ruins — all the objects of interest 
having long since been removed, — ^so we " de- 
clined with thanks." 

Our cocker^ during our absence, had not been 
guilty of that heinous crime, wasting time, but 
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had employed it by filling his skin with wine 
in company with a brother cocker ; and from 
what happened subsequently we came to the 
conclusion that they had privately agreed who 
should ultimately stand treat according to the 
result of a chariot race. This classical idea they 
put into execution directly we had taken our 
seats, and our driver urged his horses to full 
speed, as did his rival and boon companion. 

Philippe remonstrated, and I called him all 
the disagreeable and humiliating names I could 
think of in his nativfe language, but to no pur- 
pose. On we whirled, the carriages, side by 
side, often in imminent danger of clashing. The 
charioteers stamped, shouted, and swore at their 
horses, and scoflfed at and derided each other* 
Faster and faster we flew, amidst a perfect whirl- 
wind of dust, our driver gaining slightly on his 
adversary, when Philippe became alarmed for 
our safety and snatched the reins out of the half- 
frantic driver's hands and pulled up the horses — 
much to the indignation and disgust of the man 
with his skin full of vin ordinaire^ who said he 
was sure to have won if we had only let him 
alone ; but when I told him he should certainly 
be reported to his employer, he shut up and 
became very meek. 

We reached the H6tel de Russie too late for 
table d'fidtCy very dusty, very hot, and very tired ; 
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but a bath, a snug little dinner, and a bottle of 
Capri, made one feel once more in charity with 
all men. 

Before starting for Sorrento we felt in duty 
bound to pay a visit to the " Grotta del Cane." 

We drove by the village of Fuorigrotta, and 
then turned to the right by Lake Agnano, re- 
turning in the evening by Capo di Monte. 

Entering one of the cottages, or rather cabins^ 
in the vicinity of the Grotta to inquire for the 
keys and a guide, I found myself in the sleeping 
apartment of an aged crone who confided to me 
that she had slept there for the last fifty years. 
The ground which formed the floor of the room 
emitted a hollow sound when tapped with my 
stick, and a decidedly sulphureous smell per- 
vaded the dwelling, and the heat to me was 
almost stifling. How any human being could 
exist there at all appeared to us a mystery. 

If that same skinny dame ever goes to the 
devil, — which -I most sincerely hope she won't, 
poor old soul ! — she will undoubtedly be more at 
home in the lower regions than most of us can 
ever hope to be. But my meditations on this 
interesting subject were cut short by the entry 
of a guide, in the shape of a girl, with an un- 
happy-looking cur tucked under her arm. The 
unfortunate beast knew full well what was in 
store for it directly it saw strangers, and writhed 
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its body and wriggled its tail in the vain hope of 
escaping. The ladies of the party begged hard 
that it might be spared going through the process 
of being temporarily suffocated, but the girl only 
laughed, and said it did not mind at all — in fact, 
rather liked it ; and so we all marched off to the 
grotto, giving the old crone, — ^who, had she been 
a London lawyer, would have made a worthy 
member of "The Devil's Own," — ^a small coin 
to comfort her. 

When we arrived at the grotto, the dog was 
duly placed on the ground in the cavern where 
the carbonic acid gas is continually exhaling, 
and it closed its eyes and swooned without a 
moment's hesitation, as if it had previously come 
to the conclusion that the sooner it did so, the 
sooner the performance would be over. When 
carried out of the cavern into the open air, the 
animal recovered directly, shook itself, and trotted 
gently home. I, following the instructions of the 
girl, put my face down to within two feet of the 
ground and wafted up the gas with my hands, 
and experienced a most pleasant sensation, as 
much so as if I had held my physiognomy over 
a bowl into which several bottles of champagne 
very much up had just been poured. Our guide 
told me it would give me a capital appetite for 
dinner. Perhaps it did. I cannot say, as several 
years have since passed away ; at all events, it 
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certainly did not make me hungiy enough to 
have eaten the bright green frogs we saw boys 
and girls catching on the shores of the Agnano 
Lake for the Neapolitan market They lay in 
wait until a considerable number had hopped 
out on to the sward, and then ran up and inter- 
cepted many of them as they endeavoured to 
return, often catching them on the hop in their 
hats or aprons as they made their last convulsive 
spring to take a header into the lake. I never 
could be induced to taste a frog myself, although 
the legs — the only part of them which is eaten 
— are, I have often been told, very nice. 

At Washington, in former days, I used to see 
them occasionally at restaurants, arranged sym- 
metrically round a plate to tempt customers. 
They looked like the limbs of Liliputians. One 
day, while I was contemplating a dish of these 
uncooked delicacies, the owner of the " eating 
shop " slily sprinkled a few of them with a pinch 
of salt, which made the muscles contract for an 
instant and then as suddenly expand, the result 
of which was, that they sprang several inches 
into the air and fell on the floor, and one caught 
me a sharp rap on the nose. This little practical 
joke quite put me off all delicacies in the frog 
line. 

All the region round about the Grotta del 
Cane and Lake Agnano appeared to have only 
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a thin crust of earth over the hideous boiling 
cauldron of liquid fire beneath, exhaling sul- 
phureous vapours wherever a crack or fissure in 
the ground gave them a chance to escape. 

A Frenchman once said, when he read in an 
English newspaper that an old lady had been 
knocked down, run over, and killed by a fly at 
Brighton: "Thank God we have not got such 
horrible insects in my country." We, too, may 
thank God that we do not possess in England 
such a horrible mountain as Vesuvius, whose 
bowels extend no one knows where, and which 
IS ever and anon dealing destruction on the too 
confiding inhabitants who will, in spite of re- 
peated warnings, continue to rebuild on the 
ruins of their former dwellings, until Vesuvius 
again bursts forth and their homes become once 
more a shapeless heap of stones and mortar. 
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MAPLES now became, we thought, insuflfer- 
ably hot, so wc determined to shift our 
quarters to Sorrento. 

When people become dissatisfied with the 
weather, and they happen to have no particular 
ties or duties to retain them anywhere, they 
often too hastily determine to move, in the 
hope that their next destination may prove 
more propitious : as if one place in a given lati- 
tude was not, taking the average, as likely to 
have disagreeably hot, cold, or wet weather as 
another. At the same time, if one does feel im- 
patient and uncomfortable, any change generally 
affords, at all events, temporary relief, from the 
mere fact that it is a change ; new faces, new 
scenes, combined, perhaps, with new amusements 
and pursuits, will often work wonders for restless 
spirits, heavy hearts, or bodies that lack the 
greatest of all God's blessings — health. 
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Sorrento we found to be as hot, or nearly as 
hot, as Naples; but we were favoured with more 
sea breezes, as our apartments at the Tramon- 
tana Hotel were on the very edge of the cliff — 
so much so that a stone might be dropped from 
our balcony into the sea. We found this inn 
most charmingly situated, with a beautiful view 
of the bay in front, and a pretty garden full of 
flowers, with orange and citron trees at the back. 

Madame Tramontana was an Englishwoman 
married to an Italian who appeared to leave the 
entire management of the business to his spouse. 
As an American gentleman remarked — " He is; 
a very nice man, no doubt, but he can't keep a 
hotel ; no, sirree, he cannot!" The only active 
part he took was to raise his hat whenever he 
met any of his lodgers. But Madame T. was 
not only a capital hostess but a very pretty 
woman to boot, and extremely attentive — doing 
all she could to make our stay pleasant. 

The manufactory of inlaid wood is the prin- 
cipal industry at Sorrento, and we went on 
several occasions to see the modus operandi. 
Sticks of wood, cut into the shape and stained 
the colour required to form the pattern in hand, 
are prepared and fitted together and fastened 
with strong glue. This pattern, which is several 
inches thick, is then put in a vice and there left 
until the design or picture in wood is quite dry. 
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It is then sawn with very fine saws, into slices of 
about the eighth of an inch thick, all the slices 
being of course the counterpart of each other. 
These serve to ornament the tops and sides of 
boxes, paper cutters, small book shelves, and 
stands, etc., etc. 

At the Tramontana we met some old acquaint- 
ances we had made at Naples, so we immediately 
made up parties to visit the blue grotto, Capri, 

We engaged a large boat, adapted either for 
sailing or rowing, and started on our voyage to 
Capri soon after seven o'clock. 

The morning was lovely, with a fair breeze 
blowing towards the island, so we soon shipped 
oars and hoisted sail, and went dancing o'er the 
glad waters of the deep blue sea, much to my 
delight ; but most of the fair passengers soon 
turned round and looked earnestly down at the 
glad waters, which seemed to leap and dance 
away from the prow as we cleft the little waves 
asunder in our onward course. These closely- 
scrutinizing spectators had ceased to laugh or 
smile, and were " hushed in grim repose " until 
we furled sail near the mouth of the " Grotta 
Azzura." 

We experienced some little difficulty in effecting 
an entrance as the sea had become rather rough, 
and we had all to crouch down at the bottom of 
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the boat when we left the open sea and glided 
under the low archway. 

The scene that then burst upon us was of the 
most fairy-like description. The intense blue 
colour of the sea in the interior of the cave 
being refracted upwards to the roof, which 
appeared to act as a mirror ; in fact, everything 
within was of such a brilliant ultramarine that 
it was somewhat difficult on first entering the 
cavern to say which was water and which rock. 
Perched on a high ledge there stood a brown- 
looking object, apparently an ancient mariner, 
whose sole habiliment consisted of a pair of 
trousers, the rest of his person being in a state 
of nature. 

He bowed and addressed us in his native 
tongue, and said that for the small sum of four 
carlini he would take a header off the rock on 
which he stood, and he assured us that his ap- 
pearance under water would be beautiful. We 
were all inclined to be very sceptical as to the 
possibility of such a little old man ever becoming 
" beautiful " under water, or under any circum- 
stances, and the ladies of our party were evidently 
alarmed lest he should, before proceeding to 
business, remove the only article of clothing he 
still retained. Our boatmen at once divined the 
scruples of the fair portion of our company, and 

set their fright at rest by assuring them that he 

T 2 
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would not interfere with the last remnant of his 
appurcl, but dive as he was ; so we gave him a 
signal, and putting up his hands to protect his 
head, he sprang from his rock and cleft the water 
with a loud thud which echoed around the cave 
for some seconds. Immediately afterwards we 
saw him swimming about like some gigantic frog, 
covered apparently with brilliant silver-like scales. 
The old fellow had not deceived us. The ultra- 
marine colour of the water did render him, as he 
wild, "beautiful" as long as he remained beneath 
its surface, but directly he came up the delusion 
of course vanished, and the " ancient mariner " 
was no longer a phosphoric fish but his own 
brown self again, gasping for breath and eagerly- 
expectant of his remuneration. 

From the blue grotto we rowed to the landing 
place at Capri, where we were met by a small 
crowd of guides and donkeys. The ladies each 
mounted one of the latter to enable them to scale 
the heights which lead to the summit of the hill 
called Lo Capo, where some of the principal ruins 
of the twelve palaces of Tiberius are situated. 
Part of these ruins go by the name of the Villa 
J ovis, built by Augustus. Here the tyrant Tiberius, 
they say, shut himself up for a time after he had 
been considerably scared by the conspiracy of 
Sejanus. Near the Villa Jovis is II Salto, or 
** The Leap," down which Tiberius, as an after- 
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noon's amusement, used to compel his prisoners 
to spring and take fearful headers into the sea, 
which laves the rocks some seven hundred feet 
beneath. Close to the wall which now guards 
this horrible precipice, a Frenchman kindly keeps 
a restaurant where the heated tourist may rest 
and take a " go down " or two of something re- 
freshing. From a purely philanthropic desire to 
encourage this enterprising Gaul, we entered the 
comparatively cool precincts of his public, and 
there reclined while an itinerant troupe of Italian 
dancing girls performed a kind of Tarantella, 
and then handed round a tambourine into which 
a few carlini were dropped, and we sallied forth 
again into the heat and glare. 

From the Salto we had a distant view of 
Paestum — the only view, unfortunately, we were 
ever destined to have of these beautiful Grecian 
temples. Why it was the only view, I will ex- 
plain hereafter. 

When we had inspected all that was to be 
seen on the Capo, we wound our way slowly 
down again towards the town which lies at the 
base of the hill. 

" How very slowly we go !" said an impatient 
young lady of the party. " Chi va piano va 
sanol* said I. "That's true enough," said our 
cicerone, with a grin, who liked to go slow, as 
guides generally do. "-£ chi va piano va Ion- 
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tano)'' and much the best way too, this hot 
weather. 

At our first starting we contemplated ascend- 
ing Anacapri, but when we had "done" Lo Capo 
nobody seemed to wish to face the 535 rough 
steps — the only way up. It is true we still 
contemplated the ascent, but only from a dis- 
tance and in a sitting position. The heat of 
the sun, and the glare from the rocks and sand» 
were so great that some of us had had quite 
enough, and we decided to enter the first inn 
we came to. I forget the name, but it was 
neither the Hotel Tiberio nor the Victoria — 
both of which, we heard, were comfortable, and 
moderate in their charges. Our inn was both 
bad and exorbitant. There was no meat in the 
house, so we ordered boiled eggs, with ham 
accompaniment: twelve eggs (two apiece) and 
two bottles of ordinary Capri wine (not apiece, 
but for the party) — for which modest repast 
they charged us w;hat would be equivalent to 
thirty shillings. It is never of much use, I 
think, disputing an hotel bill; and in summer 
it makes one hot, and one has to pay in the 
end. A gentleman of our party, however, was 
not of my way of thinking, and harangued 
the very juvenile waiter in a stentorian voice. 
The scene promised to be rather amusing, and 
as the ladies had walked into the garden, I lit a 
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cigar and looked on, — taking care not to laugh, 
as that is a very bad habit to indulge in when 
the thermometer stands at 80° in the shade. 

What my countryman wished to say I could 
easily guess, but his knowledge of Italian was 
much too limited to admit of his conveying any 
idea of the intensity of his feelings to the youth 
who had served us. ^^ Molto troppo argento^ to 
dicOy per dodid twvi^ i vergognosco — vergogno- 
sissimo — vergognosissimento^ per DioT This 
was powerful language, no doubt, but evidently 
quite thrown away on the waiter lad, who only 
twisted his napkin into a rope and stared va- 
cantly at the irate Inglese. If the boy's njind 
had digested the oft-repeated words the result 
would have been the same, as he had no voice 
in the matter ; so the bill was paid at last and 
duly receipted. 

To see Capri and its ruins thoroughly, the 
tourist should take up his residence on the island 
for two or three days, and see the different views 
and objects of interest, before or after the heat 
of the day. Capri — ^with the exception, perhaps, 
of Malta, — was, I thought, the hottest place I 
had ever been in. 

Our voyage homewards was not nearly so 
pleasant as the voyage out, the wind being dead 
against us, and a very choppy sea ; so we had 
to row all the way back, and most of the party 
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were heartily glad when the boat's keel grounded 
on the shore beneath the rocks on which the 
Tramontana Hotel is built. 

One of the numerous expeditions to be made, 
and one of the most pleasant for tourists who 
are given to sketching, is to the Valley of the 
Pines, which is within an easy walk of the town. 
This valley affords charming little views for 
sketches, with pines, rocks, and luxuriant grass 
and flowers as a foreground, the deep blue sea 
for a middle distance, and the Island of Capri 
breaking the skyline. In fact, the pencil or 
brush of an artist need never be idle while at 
Sorrento, for pretty scenes meet the eye on 
every side, ready made to form charming little 
pictures. If the weather is too hot for sketching 
out of doors, views are to be had as a general 
rule from one's window. 

Many amateurs who copy uncommonly well, 
say that they cannot sketch from Nature, and, 
if questioned further on the subject, often reply 
that they have never tried because th^ are quite 
sure they would not succeed. I cannot help 
thinking, however, that this is a mistaken idea, 
and one original sketch, if tolerably done, — 
whether in oils, water colors, or pencil,-^is worth 
any number of copies however well executed. 
Sketching from Nature, like anything else, re- 
quires of course a certain amount of practice 
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before it becomes easy ; but still the art is not 
nearly so difficult to acquire as many amateurs* 
especially young ladies — probably from a want 
of confidence in themselves, — imagine it to be. 
There are a;lways undoubtedly numerous in- 
conveniences and annoyances connected with 
sketching out of doors which the artist, whether 
amateur or professional, does not experience 
when painting in a room. 

For instance, flies add gnats buzz about and 
try to make ticklish exploring expeditions into 
the interior of your ears, or crawl over the sky 
you have just washed in and mar the clear out-, 
line of a white cloud by dragging small portions 
of cobalt across it with their legs. This .is 
uncommonly trying, especially if your picture 
looked promising. Midges will occasionally 
come and settle in a dark wet cloud and there 
struggle and expire ; and their corpses have to 
be picked out with the point of a penknife, and 
then white spots in your cloud mark unpleasantly 
the sites cif their untimely graves. The same 
winged pests often fall helplessly into your little 
tin reservoir of water, adhere to the brush when 
inserted, and sefve to make little lumps on the 
sketch as it progresses. Insects of larger dimen- 
sions, and occasionally of a warlike character, 
come and forage on the tempting-looking cakes 
of moist colours, and there stick, and if hastily 
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brushed off leave their legs bdiind as a souvenir 
of their vi«t. Sand and dust blow about, and 
make both the artist and his woik look gritty 
and dirty. A gleam of burning sunshine unex- 
pectedly penetrates your shady quarters^ and at 
once dries up the colour last washed in before 
there is time to make the next amalgamate with 
it ; and the result of this is, a hard line almost 
fatal to the softness of a water-colour drawing. 
Again, some disgustii^ly pertinacious blow-fly 
puts in an appearance, walks over a very eflfective 
tree just put in in the for^^ound, and, while you 
are intent on mixing ^our colours, walks off with 
the brown and green tints adhering to his person, 
and promenades about with them all over the sky 
which you had just contemplated with so much 
satisfaction, your head probably being turned 
slightly on one side after the usual manner of 
artists when criticising their own or their friends' 
work. In the frantic but fruitless efforts you 
make to annihilate the obnoxious insect as it 
returns again and again to its uncalled for 
attacks, the scanty supply of dean water still 
remaining may get overturned, and then, there 
being no more at hand, your occupation for 
the time is gone, and the sketching block is 
shut up in despair. These are some of the trials 
to which a water'-colour painter has to submit. 
Of the difficulties of sketching from Nature in oils 
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I know nothing. Many of the above mentioned 
grievances are, however, avoided when copying 
Nature from a window in the cool atmosphere 
of an apartment, with all the comforts and ad- 
vantages of a steady chair and table. Such 
opportunites, when they do offer themselves to 
an artist, ought not to be neglected. 

Another pleasant walk is to the Capo di 
Sorrento, where an effective sketch, with the 
so-called Bath of Diana in the foreground, the 
bay of Naples beyond, and Vesuvius in the 
distance, may be made. This bath, or little 
pool of water, which is partly surrounded by 
Roman ruins, communicates with the bay through 
a natural arch formed in the rock. The extreme 
point of the Capo is a good position from which 
to take a view of Sorrento, with the hills covered 
with orange groves, and pretty villas dotted about 
in them at the back. 

A place called the Deserto, formerly a Car- 
thusian Monastery, situated on the summit of a 
high hill about two miles and a half from Sorrento, 
forms an object for a ride or walk if the day 
is not piping hot. The ascent is rather stiff, 
especially the last half mile. This extensive 
monastery has been abandoned for some time, 
having been suppressed by the French, and is 
now, together with the church, rapidly going 
to ruin ; the garden that belonged to it, however. 
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is still partly cultivated by some of the neigh- 
bcnirin^ peasantry. A little further on is a 
picturesque village called Agata, which we 
visited, and then continued our Qixcursion to 
the t oleograph (Tclcgrafo di Mare Cuccola), the 
rtxul to which is very pretty. A few minutes' 
walk from this point is a headland where a 
splendid view may be obtained, comprising the 
bays of Salerno and Naples, with Sorrento and 
its orange and citron groves in the distance. 

On our journey home we became excessively 
thirsty, and as I saw a quantity of tempting- 
looking oranges hanging from the trees on either 
side the road, I asked a boy who was working 
in one of the orchards to gather us a few. He 
said those were not ripe, but he thought some 
in the grove opposite might be ; there were 
difficulties, however, to be surmounted before 
they could be obtained. In the first place, the 
palings were too high to scale ; and in the 
second place, the other grove did not belong to 
" his people.** However, when he saw me pro- 
duce a coin from my pocket, the difficulties were 
immediately surmounted, and he disappeared 
down a culvert which went under the road and 
presently emerged in the opposite grove, tore 
down some of the fruit, and in the twinkling of 
an eye reappeared in the orchard belonging to 
" his people." It was a clear case of petty larceny, 
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but thirst must be assuaged, so we became ac- 
cessories both before and after the fact, and took, 
as our first parents did, forbidden fruit. It proved 
to be uncommonly sour, which served us right 
for encouraging wrong ; but a suck or two from 
an orange moistens one's throat, be it sour or not. 
A few days before our departure from Sorrento 
we made up a party to go to Paestum, and the 
expedition was arranged for the day after the 
morrow. On the morrow, however, we went by 
steamer to Naples to " do,** as ladies express it, 
" a little shopping," which in their case usually 
means a good deal. When we arrived at the 
Mole there appeared to be some excitement 
going on, and the first acquaintance we met 
asked us at once if we had heard the news. 
" Two of our countrymen," he said, " have been 
taken by the brigands, and they demand ten 
thousand pounds ransom." One of the unfor- 
tunate gentlemen was Mr. Moens. Some people 
thought that under the circumstances the Italian 
Government would offer to advance the money 
required ; and when asked, I said I thought they 
ought to do so, most decidedly, their honour 
being at stake as the authorities were to blame, 
they having assured the tourists that there was 
no danger whatever to be apprehended ; after 
the capture hours and hours elapsed before any 
proper steps were taken to stop the brigands. 
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and then it was too late. But I knew very well 
that the Italian Government would do nothing 
of the kind. The only thing the authorities did 
was to send a troop or two of cavalry and a 
company or so of infantry in pursuit of the 
banditti ; but the latter evaded them by rapid 
marching without much trouble, although they 
had one or two narrow escapes of being sur- 
prised. Everybody said, " What's to be done ?" 
and there appeared after a time to be only one 
solution of the difficulty — ^viz., to pay the ran- 
som ; but the whole story has since become 
matter of history. 

All things considered, we thought ourselves 
lucky, for had we fixed our excursion for the 
same day that Mr. Moens and party were taken 
instead of for the day after, we might very 
possibly have shared their fate. 

We now naturally enough gave up all idea 
of visiting Paestum, although I have not the 
slightest doubt we might have done so with 
perfect safety, for no brigands would have been 
foolhardy enough to remain in the neighbour- 
hood of the ruins when they knew the troops 
were scouring the country in every direction for 
them. But as it was said it would be madness for 
us to attempt to go after what had occurred, we 
left those noble ruins unseen, much to our r^^et. 

The last Sunday we passed at Sorrento we . 
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had service as usual in the saHe-a-manger of 
the Tramontana Hotel, and every chair was 
filled, while many who came late had to stand. 
We had no idea that Sorrento was so full of 
foreigners as, owing to there being no public 
promenade, strangers rarely met except on Sun- 
days. On returning to our apartments after 
the service, we found the sea beneath our 
windows full of brown-skinned boys in a state 
of nature, dancing about to attract our attention, 
and then they raised a cry which they constantly 
repeated of, " Darte la moneta a la mare /" and 
when I cast a few small coins into the sea, they 
dived to the bottom after them like so many 
seals, and those who were successful brought up 
the pieces in their mouths, which they continued 
to do as long as we threw them any coppers. 
When they had got all they could out of us, 
they migrated to the next hotel on the cliff. 

Everybody must admit that Sorrento is a 
charming place, although, like all Italian towns, 
it has its drawbacks, and the sea breezes in 
the early morning and towards sundown are 
often delightfully refreshing. The old waiter at 
the Tramontana, who was considered quite a 
character, used to dilate on the charms of the 
atmosphere at sunrise. At intervals during his 
remarks he would bow in the most ludicrous 
manner, until his little grey head was on a line 
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with his knees. He thought it a sad pity that I 
did not rise at four o'clock every morning, as he 
did, and have a dip in the deep blue water, in a 
little cove near at hand. 

The principal drawback to Sorrento was but 
too soon and too often revealed by one's nose ; 
however, by the time travellers get so far south, 
their olfactory nerves have probably become, so 
to speak, hardened and deadened, the same as 
are the noses of the natives who live contentedly 
all their lives in the midst of bad odours of every 
variety. 

The rough walls in the lanes which radiate 
from the town, are profusely adorned with the 
beautiful Adiantum Capillus Veneris, — ^the true 
Maiden Hair fern, the lightest and most graceful 
of all ferns. 



>- Q'^O-^ 




CHAPTER XXV. 



The Return Journey, touching at Turin, Susa, Aix, and 

Paris— Home— Conclusion. 



HE time had now come for us to bid adieu, 
— not without regret, — to Sorrento and 
the sunny south, and wend our way back to our 
native land. 

The last steamer — according to the advertise- 
ment — that would go that season direct from 
Naples to Genoa, was lying at anchor about half- 
a-mile from shore, and was to start at noon ; so 
a little before that hour we shipped ourselves in 
company with a small party of homeward bound 
English families. The sea was unruffled as the 
surface of a mirror, and the heat was intense- 
The gulls even seemed to find it too hot to in- 
dulge much in the exercise of flying, and, when 
undisturbed, floated calmly and occasionally 
dozed on the bosom of the sea. All the 
passengers longed to be off", that motion 

might produce a slight current of air ; but 

U 
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Italians are not celebrated for punctuality, and 
it was long past two o'clock ere we were well 
under weigh. 

Just as the anchor was about to be heaved 
there was a signal from the shore for the steamer 
to wait. On looking through my opera glass, 
I saw two boats crowded with passengers put 
off from the Mole. It struck me as odd that 
soldiers armed with muskets were standing fore 
and aft. The boats were rowed rapidly towards 
our steamer, and as they neared the vessel I 
casually asked an Italian who was looking in 
the same direction as myself, who and what 
those rough-looking passengers could be .?- " Bri- 
gands," said he, laconically. The boats were now 
within a stone's throw of us. " Brigands," said 
I ; " then I suppose the band who took my 
countrymen have been captured and Mr. Moens 
set free." "Not yet, I'm afraid," said my ac- 
quaintance, with a quiet smile. " But who then 
are these men coming on board ?" I asked. 
"Let us go and see," said he, and we both 
walked towards the accommodation ladder. In 
a couple of seconds more, the heavily-laden 
boats came alongside. Two soldiers who stood 
in the fore part of the first boat stepped out and 
took up positions on the lower part of the steps^ 
while the soldiers in the stern poked up the 
prisoners, who were coupled together, luid 
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urged them forward with the butt end of their 
muskets. 

"These fellows can surely not all be brigands?" 
said I, for more than half of the first lot were 
decidedly elderly looking men, some with grey 
hair and several wore spectacles and had every 
appearance of having been respectable mechanics. 
One of the unfortunate convicts who was pushed 
and hustled up, was so feeble that he had to be 
supported by two sailors. These passengers, 
and those in the next boat, were pushed pell- 
mell on deck, and then down a ladder into the 
hold. These so-called brigands numbered about 
five-and-twenty or thirty ; but my firm belief 
was then, and still is, that not a dozen out of 
the lot had ever been highway robbers, but more 
or less respectable artizans, mechanics, and pea- 
sants who had the misfortune to live in a part of 
the country infested by banditti. These unfor- 
tunate peasants and workmen must infallibly 
come to grief whatever they do. On the one 
hand, the authorities put a severe pressure upon 
them and they are held responsible for any 
brigands who may happen to be lurking about 
their premises ; or, if suspected of not imparting 
intelligence of the whereabouts of the robbers, 
they are seized and transported to work as 
convicts. On the other hand, if they are sus- 
pected by the brigands of peaching, retaliation 

U 2 
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is sure and swift ; and they have no mercy, 
but set fire to the standing crops and houses 
of those on whom their suspicion aHghts, and 
sometimes murder them and their wives and 
children. 

So what are the poor devils to do ? Between 
the two stools they must fall, and the fall in 
their case means either ruin or a convict's life, 
sometimes death, entirely because their Govern- 
ment is so utterly devoid of proper energy that 
it allows brigandage to exist, even within a few 
hours* drive of Naples, making only feeble efforts 
for a few days when general indignation is roused 
by the capture of some English party, or Italians 
of high rank. Of the numerous natives who are 
robbed, mutilated, or murdered, we hear little 
or nothing, — such things are of too common 
occurrence to excite any interest or to be in- 
serted in the papers. Immediately the con- 
victs had been placed in the hold, we weighed 
anchor and started. 

Later in the day, I went to have a look at the 
brigands. I have seen many of their fraternity 
in Greece, Spain, and elsewhere, and certainly 
more than half of this lot had not the slightest 
resemblance to banditti. Several looked old 
and enfeebled enough to be fit inmates of an 
infirmary. The rest were a rough-looking set, 
and quarrelled, cursed, and swore to their hearts* 
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content, and were no doubt up to any foul 
deed. 

What became of them I do not exactly 
know, but they were put on shore early in 
the morning to labour on the Government 
roads. 

As midnight approached I went on deck, and 
soon saw that our hopes of a calm passage would 
be disagreeably dispelled ere long, as the wind 
began to whistle angrily through the rigging, for 
a moment or two died away, and then returned 
with renewed vigour. Dark clouds appeared on 
the horizon, sending forth ragged, fleecy mes- 
sengers, which changed their forms every instant 
as they flew over our heads with a rapidity that 
showed their mission was not one of peace. 
" White horses " raised their crests up ia the dis- 
tance, and seemed to charge towards us like a 
phantom regiment of Scots Greys. "We shall 
have a capful of wind, pretty soon," said an 
English sailor on board, and so we had, and 
a regular head wind too. When the moon 
gleamed out occasionally between the fast- 
gathering clouds, the scene was both wild and 
picturesque on a small scale ; for it did appear 
to me to be comparatively on a small scale 
after having witnessed a first-class storm in 
the midst of the Atlantic, in which the gallant 
** Persia" could barely hold her own with full 
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steam on. Both her paddle boxes were smashed^ 
and she laboured fearfully. To remain on 
deck at all one had to pass one's arms round 
the stanchions on the hurricane deck, and when- 
ever the Persia precipitated herself down a 
mountain-like wave, one's l^s flew from under 
one and hung for a second or two over a very 
nearly perpendicular precipice of three hundred 
feet — the length of the Persia's deck — the suc- 
ceeding wave advancing on us with its crest 
towering far above the masts as if about to 
engulf us with its overpowering might. What 
with the precipice over which one hung, and the 
lofty wall of water in front, one ceased to 
breathe for a moment and felt as if the last 
gasp of one's existence were nigh at hand. The 
noble ship, however, always proved herself equal 
to the occasion, and sending volumes of spray 
high into the air, rose like a mighty hunter at 
her fence, and in another instant the gigantic 
wall of water rolled on its way astern. 

A regular Atlantic storm is a very grand 
and impressive sight, and I am glad to have 
witnessed it, but should hardly care to encounter 
such an one again. 

We were heartily glad to land the following 
day at Genoa and find ourselves once more safe 
and sound in our old quarters, the Hotel Feeder. 
One's bed seemed to roll and pitch about as if it 
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were qn board shipr-.a disagreeable sensation 
one usually experiences the first night o^ ^hore 
after a stormy passage. 

Tourists, when homeward bound, aloiQst invari- 
ably travel rapidly, for the simple reason th^t 
they rarely return until necessity of some kind 
obliges them to do so, but journey onward nearly 
to the end of their tether, leaving ju3t margin of 
time enough to hurry back. 

The following mprning we started for Turin, 
having booked ourselves to Aix-Jesr3ains. Wie 
arrived abojut two o'clock, but as the tr^^in for 
Susa that ran in connection with the diligence 
there did not start, we were told, until a quarter 
past eight, we had time to see some of tjie Jipns 
of Turin — such as thje Royal Palace, which con- 
tains a fine collection of old armour, including a 
cuirass worn by Prince Eugene at the battle of 
Turin, bearing the marks of several bullets which 
strujck it on that eventful day. We also walked 
through the Royal Qallery of pictures, niany of 
which are .well worthy of a much more prolonged 
inspection than we had time to bestow upp^ 
them. 

The streets of Turin appeared to me to have 
a sad, half-deserted appearance, in fact it had 
shortly before been deserted by a very consider- 
able portion of its former most important ija- 
habitants — ^viz., by the King, all the Goyern;jneiit 
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officials, and the entire diplomatic corps, — and 
the city magnates who remained behind had 
just b^^n to realize the melancholy fact that 
Turin had ceased to exist as a capital, and must 
in future take rank only as a provincial town. 
The diplomatic corps had packed up their ar- 
chives and migrated to fair Florence, in high 
glee, no doubt, at the flower of missions having 
once more been restored to them, and on a 
much more important footing than heretofore — 
with real work to look forward to to enhance 
the pleasure of their leisure hours ; for when 
Florence was only the capital of Tuscany it was 
nearly all play for attaches, with but little worthy 
of the name of work. 

I have caught many a train by, so to speak, 
a hair's breadth or " mere squeak," but of all 
the squeaks the very narrow escape we had <rf 
missing the train for Susa was the most squeaky, 
as it started at eight instead of a quarter past 
eight, and was just leaving the platform when 
we arrived, but pulled up for an instant to allow 
us to jump in. 

Had we missed it we should have been left 
without any luggage and lost the money paid 
for our three places booked to Aix-les-Bains. 
In about an hour and a half we arrived at Susa, 
and were immediately told off for the diligence, 
— two places in the ** intdrieur** and one in 
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the rotonde; the coup^ had been engaged for 
days before. It was not easy, by the light only 
of a stable ianthom, to tell who our fellow- 
passengers were, except I distinguished a priest 
who stood close by me, and who responded to 
his name as a future occupant of the interior. 
This priest, I remarked with r^ret, was most 
decidedly fat — ^priests often are — and diligence 
accommodation is limited. 

The messagerie officials evidently count upon 
all their passengers being thin, and allow only 
about fifteen inches for each human being, on 
the principle that, as they can't charge any 
more for a fat passenger than a spare one, they 
must take their chance, and their seats if they 
can. 

I, with my usual bad luck, had to sit on the 
same side as the corpulent ecclesiastic, and 
very soon found that a considerable amount of 
pressure was put upon me by this impressive 
member of the only true church — ^as he would 
doubtless designate it — until I became smaller 
by d^rees and uncomfortably less. As we 
slowly struggled up the zigzag road that led 
to Mont Cenis and to the regions of snow, the 
rarefied air appeared to have quite a contrary 
effect on the holy father to what it had upon 
me. I felt wide awake, but he, about the small 
hours of the morning, fell into a heavy sleep— 
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not w tranquil Hlumbcr, for he snored loudly 
n(\r\\, II in niuHcIcs became relaxed, and he 
^ll<lr(l ({rntly down from his perpendiciilar 
tl(m (tnill the weight of his well-fed 



Itnnlf on my Hhouldcr. His weight soon became i 



too hravy (md too grievous to be borne, 
(txtriictrd the pin from my scarf and 
thr point into tlie fleshy part of his arm, yMA 
drilciitn opcnUion woke him up with a start and 
u nnort; and lie bowed when he realized where 
hr Imd bcrn, and said, ** Pardon, Monsieurr I 
did not ({runt him my forgiveness, but returned 
IiIm bow of apology, which he probably thought 
ltnt)lled the Mimie thing, for he shortly resumed 
hJN NlumbarH with the same accompaniment, and 
^ntdiuilly Hubsldcd as before. The scarf pin 
wuN \\,^\\\\\ applied, and these little pantomimes 
wtirn rapautad at intervals of more or less du- 
ration, according to the severity of the puncture 
and the ImpresHion consequently made, until we 
arrived about seven o'clock in the morning at 
the railway station In France, where everybody 
took a cup of coffee to refresh themselves before 
the train came up which conveyed us on to Aix- 
Ics-Hains. 

Aix is a fashionable summer watering-place — 
a kind of Bath on a very small scale, — and 
people resort there with the same implicit faith 
in its waters that our grandfathers had in those 
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of Bath as a specific for all kinds of ailments, 
but more especially dyspepsia. 

The season had hardly commenced when we 
arrived, but still the table d'hdte at our hotel was 
full, and the reigning queen of fashion sate at 
its head in the shape of a large-sized English 
lady, with a small handle to her name and 
dressed, as a queen of fashion ought to be, quite 
regardless of expense. We were ere long pre- 
sented in due form to Her Majesty, and she 
kindly expressed a hope that we would attend 
the opening ball of the season, and I in reply 
expressed profound regret that we should be 
unable to avail ourselves of the distinguished 
honour, as our stay would be limited, like 
Jonah's visit to the interior of the whale, to 
three days and three nights. 

An impromptu dance was got up in the course 
of the evening in the front hall. In the midst 
of the festivities a severe thunder storm broke 
over the otherwise peaceful little town of Aix. 

A Presbyterian parson,— one of the dyspeptic, 
visitors, — improved the occasion by haranguing 
the revolving sinners and asking them in a vdice 
that made itself heard, even above the roar of 
the artillery of heaven, how they could dare to 
indulge in such a frivolous amusement at such 
an awful moment.? This rebuke, whether merited 
or not, had the effect of breaking up the soir^ 
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dansante^ and most of the fair delinquents retired 
precipitately to their bedrooms, where I dare say 
they soon ensconced their pretty heads under 
their pillows so as to be safe from the lightning. 

We should have enjoyed a prolonged stay at 
Aix4es-Bains, as we met many people there we 
knew, and the rides and drives in the ne^hbour- 
hood are very picturesque, but we only had time 
to make one regular expedition, and that was to 
the monastery on the Lac de Bourget, at the 
foot of Mont du Chat. We chartered a boat at 
Aix. It was of a heavy, clumsy build, as they 
all are, and we sailed across the lake to Haute 
Combe and visited the monastery and chapel 
idiere many Princes of Savoy are buried, and 
an Archbishop of Canterbury who lived in the 
thirteenth century. After seeing all there was 
to see and tasting the Montmeillan wine, which 
was very good, we walked on to see the Fontaine 
des Merveilles, or intermittent spring, where the 
water, as its name implies, bubbles up at intervals, 
increasing gradually in volume and force until it 
reaches its maximum, and then rapidly subsides. 
From the fountain, we pursued a pretty path 
near the lake until we came to a village called 
Bordeau, where our boat met us. 

One might pass a very pleasant fortnight or 
three weeks at Aix, especially if not a dyspeptic or 
gouty patient obliged to be douched and squirted 
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at every morning in sulphur baths, then rubbed 
until his skin feels as if it were going to catch 
fire, and then wrapped up in a blanket and con- 
veyed home in a sedan chair and put to bed for 
a couple of hours or so to eat over again in 
dreamland the many succulent repasts, too often, 
perhaps, succeeded by a bottle or so of '34 or 
*47 port that have brought him to such a pass. 
Many people I noticed at the table d'Jidte only 
partook of dishes of the most simple kind, ap- 
parently prepared on purpose for them ; and 
they eyed me with mingled horror and surprise 
when I helped myself to some lobster salad, and 
inquired who my physician was ? I replied that 
my only doctors were fresh air and plenty of 
exercise, and they had always proved very effi- 
cient. 

The next day we were whirled off to Paris, 
and two days later we found ourselves once 
more in our native land, with joyous faces to 
greet us, and the roast beef of old England, 
and ale that Bass alone knows how to brew to 
gladden our hearts. These combinations soon 
make a true Britisher feel himself at home 
again in the land of his ancestors, although 
he may possibly sigh occasionally for the bright 
blue skies and radiant scenery of the sunny 
' south he has left behind ; but home and home- 
ties soon reassert their influence. Home is, in 
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itself, essentially an English word, not to be 
translated either into French or Italian, and the 
homes of old England can hardly be said to 
have their counterpart in any other country in 
the world. So let those who live here, and 
cannot afford to travel, solace themselves and 
lay the flattering unction to their souls that 
there is not, or ever can be, any place like 
home! 



THE END. 
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